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PRIVATE ENTERPRISE HOUSING 


HE. long-awaited Report of the Ministry of Health 

Committee.on Private Enterprise Housing. (the Sir 
Felix Pole Report) has now been published.* We print 
a summary of its conclusions and recommendations, on 
page 55. . 

On the day of its publication, Mr. Willink, the Minister 
of Health, announced in the House of Commons that the 
Government had decided to adopt the recommendation. 
contained in the Report that Exchequer subsidy should 
be provided for houses built by private enterprise. _This 
announcement will be welcome to the industry. So. will 
be the Report itself, which is a masterpiece of lucid ex- 
position, upon which its authors are to be congratulated. 
Only a few days earlier the Housing (Temporary Provisions) 
Bill was introduced in the Commons providing for a 
subsidy of £5 10s. per annum for 40 years in respect of 
each house to be erected by a Local Authority. As the 
Felix Pole Report states that ““ when the two agencies are 
meeting the same needs, private enterprise should be eligible 
for the same Exchequer subsidy as is given to Local Author- 
ities,” private enterprise will now know where it stands and 
should be enabled to go ahead with its plans. 

Another recommendation. to the effect that ‘‘ Local 
Authorities who are in possession of large areas of land 
should consider setting aside appropriate portions of the 
site to be developed by private enterprise ’’ should also 
be encouraging to the building industry. Local Authorities 
have had a considerable start, as they were encouraged over 
a year ago by Mr. Willink’s immediate predecessor, Mr. 
Ernest Brown, to acquire sites’ for post-war housing. 
Private builders, according to the present Report, ‘‘ hold 
fand amounting in the ‘aggregate to 31,250 acres,’ and 
a number of Local Authorities have endeavoured to acquire 
this land even by means of compulsory requisitioning 
Orders, overlooking the fact that. they would thereby be 
decreasing the number of houses capable of early erection, 
because if they requisitioned other land all the houses that 
they would build on that land would be in addition to those 
which private enterprise can build, in continuation of their 
normal pre-war activities, on land which is already laid 
out according to Town Planning schemes, and in many 
instances is already supplied with roads and sewers to suit 
such approved layout. i 

While the man in the street may have welcomed the 
policy. of the Government in “\gingering up” Local 
Authorities to prepare housing plans and acquire sites, 
the house building industry has been concerned at the 
apparent intention to exclude private enterprise from 
participating in the early provision of houses. The 
historical review which forms part of this Report by a 
Government Committee sets forth the facts and points 
the moral. It commences by stating that ‘‘ to all intents 
and purposes private enterprise was‘the sole provider of 
houses before the war of 1914-1918.” It was only the 
fact that the building industry had during that war been 
gravely denuded of personnel that forced the Government 
to conclude ‘‘ that Local Authorities would need to play 
2 more prominent part in housing in the future than in 
the past,” but even so the Government of the day recog- 
nised that ‘‘ a complete solution of the housing problem is 
not likely to be accomplished except with the co-operation 
of private enterprise.” How true that forecast was has 
heen proved by the fact that private enterprise provided 
three out of every four houses built during the inter-war 
period. 

The contribution of private enterprise to the solution of 
the housing problem is not to be measured by numbers 





* HM. Stationery Office. Is. 


only...In the matter of costs to the public purse Local 
Authority housing has involved subsidies from national and 
local, Exchequers amounting to many millions of pounds, 
whereas of the three million houses, built. by private enter- 
prise during the inter-war period “‘all but: 433,000 were 
provided. without any assistance from the Exchequer.” So 
farfas private enterprise is concerned, subsidies practically 
came to an end in 1929... They were necessitated only by the 
conditions created by the last war, and whenever the 
industry had got.on its feet again it consistently advocated 
the reduction and ultimate abolition of subsidies, the 
retention of which the industry felt convineed was reacting 
against the reduction of building costs. This view is borne 
out by the Sir Felix Pole Report, which says “‘ a notable 
fall in the price of houses coincided with the reduction of 
the rate of subsidy.” 

Considerable space in the Report is devoted to improved 
standards of construction, and the Minister, in his an- 
nouncement to the House of Commons, intimated that the 
Government had. accepted the recommendation that sup- 
port should be given to the development of a scheme on the 
lines of the National House-Builders’ Registration Council 
for securing the maintenance of good standards of building. 
This Council was established upon the initiative of the 
house-building industry in January, 1937, after its scheme for 
the certification, after periodical inspections during con- 
struction, of houses as complying with an agreed specifica- 
tion had been evolved and discussed over a period of three 
years with all sections of the industry, including the 
building societies, the architects, the operatives and the 
Ministry of Health. As the Report says : “‘ a person buying 
a house naturally expects it to be soundly built. Before 
the war the allegation of jerry-building was frequently 
heard and it is certainly not to the advantage of private 
enterprise that any suspicion of the soundness of its work 
should arise. The more certain a potential purchaser is 
of getting a good house, the more ready he will be to buy. 
A longer period ,of repayment of advances is justifiable, 
and can be allowed by building societies on houses which 
are known to comply with a satisfactory standard of 
construction.”” The house building industry (or at least 
a large section of it) by voluntarily taking steps to give the 
purchaser a valid guarantee of sound construction, has 
shown its determination to put an end to jerry-building. 

There is a very common belief that private enterprise 
built houses for sale only and that those who could not 
afford to purchase a house or the nature of whose occupation 
rendered it undesirable that they should buy, were prevented 
from benefiting from the activities of private enterprise 
and therefore had to rely upon the Local Authorities to 
meet their needs. This was not the case. ‘‘ At the same 
time as private enterprise was catering more and more for 
the less well. paid owner-occupier it was providing more 
houses for letting. Of the 515,000 houses built between 
October 1, 1937, and March 31, 1940, 163,000 or almost 
one-third was built for letting.” The Report recommends 
that the industry should concentrate more upon the provision 
of houses for letting. Given the facilities and encourage- 
ment which the Report recommends and which the Minister 
of Health accepts, the contribution of private enterprise 
to the provision of houses for letting. should continue. to 
increase. 

We are glad to see that the R.I.B.A. was. among the 
bodies which submitted evidence to the panel on house 
building standards. With a few notable exceptions private 
enterprise housing has been sadly lacking in architectural 
quality. The greater co-operation of architects in this 
work is an obvious need. 
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N.B,R. Exhibition. 

Tue exhibition of. photographs and 
drawings of English Architecture at. the 
National: Gallery hasbeen extended and 
will ‘remain “open at’ least till the end of 
July. The exhibition is open daily from 
10 to 6 (Sundays 2 to 6), including the 
interval at lunch-time previously excepted. 


a 


Town Planning Institute Progress. 

Ar the annual meeting of the Town 
Planning Institute, held a short time 
ago, the report on-the year’s work was 
submitted and adopted. Among other 
matters, this stated that the number of 
new members and students elected during 
the year was 231. This total consisted of 
5 members, 4 legal members, 138 associate 
members, 7 legal associate members, 
1 honorary associate, 4 honorary members 
and 72 students. The number of candi- 
dates for the Institute examination con- 
stituted a record so far as the final 
examination was concerned, there being 
a total of 166, including four from over- 
seas, of whom 75 were successful. This 
year the final examination would be con- 
ducted by the Town Planning Joint 
Examination Board, and out of the 271 
candidates to appear before that Board 
no fewer than 204 would come from the 
Institute. A Special Committee of the 
Institate had prepared & memorandum on 
road safety, and this had been submitted 
to the Committee of War Transport, which 
was drawing up a report on the matter. 


S.M.M. Joint. Committee. 

Ar a recent meeting of the Standard 
Method: of Measurement Joint Commit- 
tee, the following nominations for mem- 
bership were received from the con- 
stituent bodies ; The Chartered Surveyors’ 
Institution, Messrs. R. H. Francis, E. C. 
Harris, L. E. Henderson, J. K. Stephens. 
M. H. Thackray, Gilbert P. Vale, A. J. 
Willis; The National Federation of Build- 
ing Trades Employers, Messrs Raymond 
Bennett, Geo. Elvins, F. G. Gayer, Nor- 
man F, Harding and Frank Woods. 

The Joint. Committee, having received 
with regret the notification of the resigna- 
tion of Mr. P. F. Gleed, have elected Mr. 
Frank Woods, who for 26 years has been 
a representative of the builders, as their 
chairman for the ensuing year. 

After having acted for the past 13 years, 
Mr. E. C. Harris tendered his resignation 
as honorary secretary, and in his place the 
Joint Committee have appointed Mr. P, T. 
Walters, F.S.I. 

The Joint Committee is in continuous 
session to deal with matters arising out of 
the publication, revision and use of the 
Standard Method of Measurement, and has 
under preparation standard methods of 
measurement for other trades not included 
in the current edition, including heating, 
ventilating, and electrical work. 

All communications should be addressed 
to, the Hon, Secretary at Vernon House, 
Sicilian Avenue, London, W.C.1. 


Airport Proposal, Blackpool. 

Biacxvoot Town Council has recently 
considered a proposal, estimated to cost 
£10,000,000, for providing an Atlantic ter- 
minal airport at Blackpool and a seaplane 
base at the mouth of the River Ribble. 
The aerodrome will be in the Blackpool 
area, extending into both the Lytham St. 
Annes and county areas, and is likely to 
be the largest in the country. It will be 
coupled with the seaplane base by an 
underground tunnel. 
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Charing Cross Hospital. 

Cuarine Cross Hospital is to be rebuilt 
on part of the Northwick Park Golf Course, 
Wembley, the whole of which is to be pur- 
chased by Middlesex County Council from 
the trustees of Harrow School for £188,000. 
The total acreage is 192 acres, of which 
Charing Cross Hospital will have 20 acres. 
Another site in the area is allocated for a 
new technical college, and a third is to be 
occupied by a cemetery. Over 80 acres 
will be devoted to an open space for the 
public, perhaps.as a golf course. An addi- 
tional 20 acres each will be available for 
playing fields’ for Harrow County School 
and a school at Wembley. 


Appointments. 

Mr. F, A. C. Maunper, A.R.1.B.A., 
has been appointed City Planning Officer 
and Reconstruction Architect to Ports- 
mouth City Council, at a salary of £1,250, 
rising to £1,400. Mr. Maunder, who is at 
present the Deputy City Architect, will be 
head of a City Planning and Construction 
Department which will comprise an assis- 
tant planning officer (salary £850-£1,000) ; 
an assistant architect, (£850-£1,000); one 
senior assistant (£500-£600); and five 
planning assistants (£390-£510). The 
present staff of six planning assistants em- 
ployed on planning work in the City Archi- 
tect’s Department» will be transferred. 

Mr. Maunder, who is Dip. Arch.Durham, 
was Rome Scholar in Architecture, 1934, 
and winner of the R.I.B.A. Victory 
Scholarship in 1935. 

Barnstey Education Committee has 
appointed Mr. D. Hall, Dip.Arch. (L’pool), 
A.R.I.B.A., as Head of the Building De- 
partment of the Technical College. 

Mr. H. J. Prynett, F.S.I., has been 
appointed Deputy Surveyor to the Metro- 
politan Water Board consequent upon the 
retirement of Mr. A. H. Chapman, F.S8.I. 

RornerHam T.C. have appointed Mr. 
W. R. Davidge, F.R.I.B.A., 5, Victoria- 
street, London, S.W.1, to prepare layout 
of Kimberworth Park site, development 
scheme. Towcester R.D.C. have ap- 

ointed Sir John Brown, F.R.I.B.A., 83, 
t. Giles-street, Northampton, for de- 
velopment of housing sites. 





COMING EVENTS 


Tuesday, July 25. 

Housing Centre. Mr. Edward Newman on 
“Education for Householding.”* 13, Suffolk- 
street, S.W.1. 1.15 p.m. (buffet lunch, 12.45 p.m.). 

Thursday, July 27. 

L.M.B.A. Half-yearly General Meeting. 
Guest of Honour: Mr. H. U. Willink, M.P. The 
Dorchester Hotel, W. 12.45 p.m. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION 


ANNUAL PRIZE-LIST. 


FOLLOWING ‘is the list of A.A. scholar. 
ships and prize awards for 1944 :— 


Sone 


LEVERHULME ScHoLaRsuip (value £1,000).— Mer. 
vyn A. Crossley, hool, Hants. 
MinteR Open ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP (value 


go ena pet en A. Green, Cheltenham School 
or Art. 

Sin Warten Lawrence Oren ENTRANCE ScuHoir- 
sme. (value .£75 12s.).—C. H. C. Oates, N.E. 
Essex Technical College and School of Art. 

Roya West or Enoianp Acapemy Scwoo. or 
ArcuitectureE (affiliated to the A.A.).—Prize in 
Design (value £5 5s.).—C. R. Nurse. 

Artec StanHore Forses Prize. for Best Colour 
Work in School (awarded annually), value £5.— 
Neville Conder. 

Finest Year Prizes.—Howard Colls Travelling 
Studentship (value £15 15s.) : Norman A. Whiche 
loe; Second Prize (value £1 1s): Miss Ann Reid 
Dick; Hon. Mentions: Miss Noel Dore, Miss 
Lilian Sims, Miss Mary Pepys Cockerell, Anthony 
J. Smith. 

Seconp Year Prizes.—A.A. Travelling Student- 
ship (value £26 5s.).—Miss Catherine C.. T. 
Elder; Second Prize (value £1 1s.): Miss Mar- 
garet E. Pryce; Hon, Mentions: P. A. R. 
Dickinson, Miss June H. Vinycomb. 

Tuirp Year Prizes—Holloway Scholarship, 
tenable for two years (value £250).—Miss Jean 
P. Cutler. Third Year Travelling Studentship - 
Certificate of Honour (nominal value £1 1s.): 
Miss Eleanor Godfrey; Second Prize (value 
£1 1s.): Miss Prisodla A. Stevenson. 

Fourth Year Prizes.—Certificate of Honour 
for Year Prize (nominal value, £10 10s.) : Neville 
Conder; Hon. Mentions: Miss Pearl D. Eglinton, 
Miss Olive I. Nowell. 

_ Firta Year Prizes.—Henry Florence Travel- 
ling Studentship (value £50): William Taylor. 

During the session the following awards were 
anrouneed :— 

Tue May & Baxer Prize (for constructional 
analysis): Miss Margaret E. Price. 

ARCHITECTURAL Association Dirtoms (Honours).— 
Arnold J. P. Powell. 


From The Builder of 1844 
Saturday, July 20, 1844. Price 3d. net. 

THOSE are most fortunate that merely 
have carved upon the breast, or some con- 
Era portion of the body, the name of 
William Tomkins or Jeremiah Noodle, or 
some other equally high-souled owner of 
a bread-and-cheese knife who has been 
thus anxious to expose his name to the 
disgust and contempt of all right-minded 
persons. ; 
«Zhis is a reference to the mutilation of 

“some very fine ‘specimens of architectural 
antiquities brought from Greece by Lord Elgin,” 
which were so disposed in Windsor Park, under 
the direction of George IV, as to represent the 
remains of an extensive Grecian temple. 


Society of Industrial Artists. 

AT a meeting of industrial and pub: 
licity designers convened by the Society 
of Industrial Artists, and held at the 
R.I.B.A. on Saturday, July 1, the fol- 
lowing resolution was carried wnani- 
mously :— 

‘This open meeting of designers for 
industry and publicity believes that the 
post-war requirements of industry in both 
home and overseas markets cannot fully 
be met unless there is an improvement in 
the status of the designer. To this end 
effective professional organisation is essen- 
tial, and this meeting therefore endorses 
the policy and programme of the S.I.A- 
as set forth in the prospectus here dis- 
cussed,”’ 

Speakers include Milner Gray (Presi- 
dent, 8.I.A.) in the chair, Misha Black, 
Wells Coates, Lt. Games, Warnett Ken- 
nedy, and others. The resolution was 
seconded by James Holland. The discus- 
sion brought out the importance of voca- 
tional education of designers, and the 
Society’s policy-and plans were enthusias- 
tically supported. The hon. secretary of 
the Society is Peter Ray, at the offices of 
the C.1.A4.D., National Gallery, Trafalgar- 
square, W.C.2. : 
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THE BUILDER . 


july 21 1944 


FORTY YEARS A-GROWING 


A BROADCAST ON THE GROWTH OF 
LIVERPOOL ANGLICAN CATHEDRAL 


The occasion of the laying of the foundation stone of 
Liverpool. Anglican Oathedral.on July 19, 1904, was 
commemorated by a broadcast on Sunday last in the B.B.C. 
Home Service, from which we give some extracts. Taking 
part in the talk, describing “he construction of the still 
uncompleted building, were Canon C. F. H. Soulby, the 
Dean’s Proctor;'Colonel A. @, pe Seren of the Build- . 
ing Committee; Mr. Owen Pit y, clerk of works; Mr. 
William Meredith, foreman mason; and the recorded voice 
of Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, O.M., R.A., the Architect of the 
Cathedral. 

Soutsy.—Forty years ago next Wednesday, July 19, the 
foundation stone of Liverpool Cathedral.was laid by King 
Edward VII. Forty years a-growing, and . it, will need 
another 15 years at least for its completion. Fifty-five years 
seems @ long time, but Liverpool Cathedral will be the 
fourth biggest church in Europe. Only St. Peter’s, Rome, 
Seville, and Milan are larger. The other day a girls’ school 
party was shown over the building: One little girl, writing 
afterwards a letter of thanks, said: ‘‘ When I looked up 
into the great space I felt like a shirt-button on the floor.” 
But the vast interior never looks gaunt and cold. The red 
sandstone of which the Cathedral :is built is warm and 
generous, And when the organ floods. it with sound we 








From The Builde7, May 30, 1203. 
Cross-section of original design, showing twin towers. 
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find it bedutiful-for music. It has the largest organi in the 
is something in Liverpool Cathedral connected with every 
visitor’s ‘homeland’ or country: ''Three humdred: farmers 
from Lincolnshire found the Lincolnshire farmer’s boy in 
the Great Window—Sir Isaac Newton, pioneer in gravity 
and light. One of the farmers was living in Newton’s 
house. The Cathedral teaches and illustrates.a Christian 
man’s religion in which all his wholesome activities are 
worth while. 

On that memorable. day, July 19, 1904, everyone in the 
crowd must have remarked on the youthfulness of the 
architee?, now Sir.Giles -Scott—he was only 21 when- 
chosen—the. youngest ever to begin building»a cathedral. 
I’m sorry he is unable to be with us to-day, but a record- 
ing was made this past week, and.this is what he said: 

Sim G. G. Scorr: To bé engaged upon the erection of one 
building for a continuous period of forty years mtist fall 
to the lot of few. architects. Fortunately, I-started my 
professional- career with Liverpool Cathedral; and it is 
morefthan forty years since I first began on the compe- 
tition drawings for the building. In this long period I 
have naturally had many opportunities for reconsideration 
and fevision, and the design as now built bears no resem- 
blance to.the design that won the Open Competition in 
1902. 

It has all been a thrilling experience, full of interest and 
evén excitement. I think the most exciting moments are 
those when the time comes for the removal of builders‘ 
scaffolding, or the ‘‘ centering,” which is. the..woodwork 
that supports the great stone vaults while they are being 
built. These obscure all view oi the partgé»covered and 
their removal in_a comparatively short time gives one’s 
first general view, with all the joys and disappointments 
associated with all art. The main portion of the building 
now existing, which, by theeway, consists of only about 
three-quarters Ofethe.completed design, was built-in two 
periods, with a temporary wall dividing the#two portions, 
allowing the first portion to ‘be used while the second one 
was heing.built,. The-removalvof thigstemporary wall, thus 
throwing the two parts into one vast whole, was another 
most thrilling moment. 

The length of*time spent upon’ the erection of the 
cathedral.has enabled me to draw with my own hand»every 
detail of the building... When«the size of this building amd 
the elaborate nature of some of its parts are realised, it is 
surprising, even to myseli, that I have had time to doit 




































































From The Builder, December 17, 1910, i 


The amended: design: from the:Nerth.-- Note the shore -ebnerat 
tower. The drawing is by the late Charles Gascoigne. 
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country, onev’of*the largest and finest in the world. ‘There’ 


“rather than thinks his way forward. Perhaps ‘the fact that 
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From The Builder, July 18, 1924. 


The Cathedral as it will be when completed. The drawing is by 
the late Raffles Davison. 


all—but one can do a lot of drawing in forty years! ‘The 
area of paper I have covered must be staggering; the size 
of some of the drawings necessitates their being drawn 
on ‘the office floor; 
housemaid’s knee ! 

Although the design has been continually revised, it has 
always possessed certain characteristics, one of which was 
aptly described recently by an American officer, who called 
it ‘“‘ space Gothic.” What he meant can be understood by 
anyone standing. inside the building and looking around, 
when he will see only wall surfaces, with no rows of 
detached columns and arches forming the open arcades 
usually found in cathedrals and churches, Why T adopted 
this. treatment Ido not#know, except that I like vast 
modelling of surfaces. I doubt if any artist’ uses his 
conscious PeasoniNg—he obeys.axe subeonsciousurge, feels 


the’designiis primarily the product of sub-conscious feeling 


it is fortunate I have not developedy 





rather than of reasoned thought gives it a quality that can 
best be explained by the reaction of an®American sailor— 
curious how America supplies the pithy commentaries—who 
appeared to be intensely interested in the building, and 
was ,askedeby theDean what he thought of if; he replied: 

“ Sir, with’a building like this you don’t think—you feel. 

This” quality.of satmosphere-is essential for a® cathedral, 
and, indeed, for any church, for“it forms a background 


“for prayer®and religious sepvices, without Which a cathedral 
.would not function properly, andein this respect a cathedral 


presents a problem differing from’ most¢hat an architect 
has to solve. The practical requirements are few and 
but appeal, both esthetic and emotional, in the 
best. sense. ofthat-much~abused -word;is “an” essential 
requirement, dominating all others. . Whether Liverpool 
Cathedral provides that atmosphere which it has been my 
main .object to create I do not know, but I do feel that 
thts if more “iniportant and fundamental than questions of 
architectural style that seem so important to some people. 
_» Architectural stylesscome. and go, but the fundamental 
ualities. of art) are-cOmmon to all styles. Whatever may 
* Be fits “qualities, the decision to erect such»a byilding is 


c * remarkable for what wédook @pon asa materialistic age, 


nd it'might, well-be said that this building gives expression 


to the strong spiritual forces.of human nature which can- 


not be repressed. I like to think of Liverpool) Cathedral 
as one of the ‘first buildings of a new age—an age which 
we hope-and. believe will bring .a..higher..appréciation of 
non-material values. 


Soutsy.—On Wednesday next, the actual day of our 40th 


, anniversary, the great veteran: of the Cathedral Building 
iB, Committee, “Sir "Frederick Radéliffe, will look back on a 


-wnigue work, that.of raising.funds and of imtérpreting to 


ez the Committee thé-architect’s ideas and what the building 


or a Cathedral 
as in 4 


mieanse» Hig successor as chairman is here 
tudio,.Colonel Tod. 

F See=0feduiverpool| was created in 1880, and 

“shortly afterwards the first move to builda cathedral was 








“started. An Act of Parliament for its establishment was 
|,passed in 1885, but subsequently the proposal was post- 


| 
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poned. 13900, Dr. Chavasse was) appointéd the second 
bishop of Liverpool, and in 1901 the al project was 
revived, A further Act of Parliament was obtained in 1902 


and these two Acts established the Liverpool Cathedral 
Committee as the authority for erecting and endowing the 
building and for securing funds for these purposes. The 
Committee entrusts its active duties to an executive, and 
from the very beginning laymen have taken the leading 
part in caring for the, construction of the Cathedral. At 
no time s the Committee ever been short of funds to 
meet its igations, and it has always looked carefully 
ahead, ane, that the mere provision of the Cathedral 
was not sufficient unless the amount to maintain it, and 
lis services was also provided. Im 1924, despite the delay 
caused by the last war, the first portion of the Cathedral 
itself was consecrated-in the em a King George v 
und- Queen Mary. ee 

The work went on’ steadily, and now the tower is 
approximately completed, though it. cannot be finished in 
ull its detail until after the war. There remains still to be 
luilt the western portion of the nave. It would be foolish 
i» make @ prophecy to-day as to when it will be completed, 
Lut it, will be completed by some generation. And in order 
1) ensure that the character of the building as a whole 
shall remain unimpaired; the Building Committee has 
' commissioned. Sir Giles to produce the plans and detailed 
drawings for this portion. 

Forty years ago, some people thought that the Cathedral 
was designed on too large a scale, since its floor space, of 
which equarters is already in use, will be about the 
same ag that of St. Paul’s. But ‘this present accommoda- 
tion is insufficient for the vast congregations which use it. 

Sou.sy.—Some years ago The Times newspaper had an 
interesting article on the old stone quarries of the Cots- 
wolds. Special mention. was.madewof the: quarries at 
Taynton, near Burford, and the Pittaway family concerned 
in working them. Our clerk of the works at Liverpool 
Cathedral comes of that, good tradition of English stone- 
workers. Here }he)is,, Mri, Owen \/Pittaway,,'one of the 
Pittaways ‘from Taynton. 

Pirraway.—lI’ve been employed. on ‘the building of the 
Cathedral since 1906, and have seen it grow from the foun- 
dations to what it is¢to-day. Some constructional: details 
inay interest you. The walls are faced with stone exter- 
nally and internally, with solid brickwork filling. Up to 
date, 20 millions of bricks have been used. The foundations 
are of solid concrete carried down to rock, at some points 
50 ft. below floor level. No steelwork is used in the walls, 
which are from 4 ft. to 12 ft. thick. - 

Internally, the choir transepts, undertéwér and nave 
are spanned with groined vaulting. The apex of the under- 
tower vaulting is 175 ft. above floor level, only 8 ft. lower 
than Nelson’s column in Trafalgcr-squate. | The approxi- 
mate weight of this vaulting igf450 “tons. 


Soutsy.—Here in the studio #8 °anothértraftsman who... 


has worked on the building at each stage almost from the 
start, first as mason and then as genergl foreman, Mr. 
William Meredith. 

MerepituH.—Well, like Mr. Pittaway, I’ve & employed 
on the Cathedral for 38 years. Thé"stonétsed in the Build- 
ing is a local sandstone quarried at Woolton, six..miles 
away, and delivered by road in rough blocks of from two 
to eight tons weight. Electrically driven frame saws cut 
ihe stones on the site to the required sizes ready for dress- 
ing by the masons. Skilled masons prepare the whole oz 
it by hand. Planing and moulding machines can’t be 
used owing to the nature of this stone. As many as 15 or 
more templates were rquired for the working of some of 
the more elaborate stones. Each stone when completed ‘is 
lettered and numbered to denote its position in the build- 
ing. It is then taken away, hoisted, and fixed. This 
Cathedral is a fine job. I—and all the men with me— 
are proud of having worked on it. It’s—well, it’s our 
life work. 


SouLsy.—Regarded merely as a structure, the Cathedral ; 
-hould appeal to the imagination, but already by its 
inspiration of both laity and clergy alike, it has proved 
itself an incalculable force for good, not only in the 
diocese, but. throughout the whole Church of England’ 
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SOME) NOTES ON THE COMPETITION. 


It may not be without interest to recall the circumstances 
in which the; competitiom was held and won. Following a . 
geen competition, the assessors, G. F. Bodley and 

Norman Shaw, selected the authors of five designs to 
take part in the final. These were: Austin and Paley; 

A. (Sir Charles) Nicholson; G. (Sir Giles) Gilbert Scott; 
Malesia Stark; and W. J. (Sir Walter) Tapper. Honour- 
ably mentioned were: Sir Thomas Drew; J. Oldrid Scott; 
A. H. Skipworth; H. C. Corlette; C. A. (Sir Charles) 
Nicholson; F. Whalley; Jas. H. Cook; C, H. (Sir Charles) 
Reilly and Peach, 


In their report the assessors stated (7'he Builder, May 23, 
1903) : ‘‘ Many of the drawings are attractive. But we had to 
look much farther than that. We had to look at the real effect 
of the building rising to its final completion, at the dimensions 
and proportions of the different parts, such as the piers.and 
arches of the great nave.. We had to look at the practical and 
feasible aspect of the designs. We had to look for a fine and 
noble’ proportions, combined with an evident knowledge of 
detail., Lastly, we had to look for that power, combined with 
beauty, that makes a great and noble building. In the set of 
drawings marked ‘No.1’. we find these qualities pre-eminently 
shown. We cannot but give it first: place.” 

It will be recalled (and is now of interest) that the Cathedral 
Committee would not, in the first instance, accept any of the 
designs. This may be the cause of the slightly apologetic note 
of the assessors’ report. 





The Cathedral, showing the completed tower, from the South. 
The drawing is by Gordon Hemm. 
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“SUTTON CLOSE” 
A HOUSE AT DARTMOUTH 


THIS HOUSE WAS BUILT IN DEVONSHIRE FOR 
Sir Frank and Lady Fletcher when Sir Frank 
should retire from the headmastership of Charter- 
house. It is placed in a lovely old walled garden 
at the head 7. a Devonshire coombe, looking down 
on the sea. It is backed by a fine clump of Scots 
firs. The brick walls externally are roughcast, the 
colour being pale cream, and the shutters are 
painted a pale blue. The roof is covered with 
Delabole slates as are the window cills, the sur- 
rounds to the fireplaces and the paving and steps 
to the terrace. The accommodation is made clear 
by the plans. There are a garage and cottage 
further up the lane, built in similar materials. 
The house was designed by Mr. Hubert Worth- 
ington, O.B.E., M.A., F.R.I.B.A. 




















VIEW OF HOUSE FROM THE SOUTH. 





HUBERT WORTHINGTON, 
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HOUSING IN THE U.S.A. 


EXHIBITION AT THE R.1.B.A, 

An exhibition of American housing 
was opened by Mr. J. G. Winant, U.S. 
Ambassador, at the R.I.B.A., 66, Port- 
land-place, W.1, on Wednesday. The 
accompanying Gllustrations, which are 
selected from it, give a general indica- 
tion of its scope and character. Appro- 
priately enough, a pamphlet issued by 
the National Association of Housing 
Officials,* which gives a good general 
impression of housing conditions in 
the U.S.A. has just reached us. It 
might be imagined that, owing to the 
absence of war damage, the shortage 
of houses would be much less serious 
than in this country, but the condi- 
tions exposed in this publication seem 
to indicate that this is by no means 
the case, and that the need for a 
vigorous constructive programme is 
quite as great as here. 

The conditions which have led to 
this. state of. affairs are somewhat 
different, but the steps regarded as 
necessary are in many ways on 
paraliel lines to our own and are 
therefore worth study. It is regarded 
as “appropriate that building by the 
authorities should serve to some 
extent as a balance wheel for the 
industry, contracted whén private 
building is at a high level and ex- 
panded when the situation is reversed. 
Joint development of neighbourhoods 
by housing authorities and private 
builders would facilitate the moving 
of tenant's from official houses to those 





privately built for rent or home 

* Housing for the United States after the War, 
National Association of Housing Sas: Chicago. 
May, 1944. 50c. 





HOUSES AT’ COATESVILLE! Et 
bedrooms. 


units, pictured here, are two storeys high, with storage space and “carports”’’ on the ground level. 


ownership. Private e lonterprise. should 
endeayour to meet the needs of the 
market. and should reach as far down 
the income scale as possible, while 
sharp lines tending to divide commu- 
nities into economic groupings ought 
to be avoided and ed by proper 
neighbourhood mene 

It is laid down that subsidies should 
be adequate to reduce rents to a figure 
within the means of those who could 
not otherwise be suitably housed, but 
they could be adjustable to changing 
conditions. The suggestion is made 
that subsidies’ might take the form of 
exemption, whole or partial, from 
taxation and the cost, of public ser- 
vices. ‘‘ Eminent domain,” the Ameri- 
can equivalent for land nationalisa- 
tion, as exercised by a public body, is 
regarded as almost essential to satis- 
factory development in the general 
interest, All justifiable means of 
redueing the cost of land in “‘blighted” 
areas may be utilised, and prices 
written down to values that are sound 
in terms of redevelopment, use. 

Emphasis is given to the fact that a 
well-arranged housing scheme should 
include ample open space; protection 
against heavy, traffic, and other detri- 
mental uses; shopping accommodation; 
and the educational, recreational, cul- 
tural’ and selected facilities and ser- 
vices that make for a satisfactory 
communal life. Such facilities are 


essential fo all residential neighbour- 
hoods, and the responsibility for pro- 
viding them rests on the local govern- 
ment, ‘ 

One apes which seems to be more 





- Built to house steet Workers, these units dre’Of'th 
The two-bedroom units are grouped in one-storey rows or are semi-detached. The three-bedroom 


urban. 


adequate to normal demands; 
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favourably regarded in the U.S.A. 
than here, is the position of a housing 
authority as an agency for the acquisi- 
tion of land for private as well as 
public enterprise. In New York, apart, 
from local housing authorities, assis- 
tance has been given to limited- 
dividend corporations working on an 
approved programme. Of course, 
these State housing bodies should only 
be established as agencies when they 
can so assist in achieving the objec- 


tives of a comprehensive housing 
scheme. 
As an indication of the present 


housing demands in the U.S.A. we 
must quote a few of the statistics cited 
to define these: out of over 37 million 
dwelling units some 30 million were 
Between the two world wars 
the average annual building of urban 
units was a little under half a million, 
but this was only two-thirds of the 
increase in. urban families. This 
resulte@ in greater overcrowding, 
“doubling up” of families, and the 
extensive use of improvised shelter. 
This position is accentuated at the 
present time because of war condi- 
tions, the war housing not being 
more- 
over; much of it is of temporary con- 
struction, nor is its location suited to 
peace-time needs.. Even before 1939 
over 400,000 families were housed in 
stores, warehouses, garages; shacks. 
box-cars, tents, and other places not 
intended for human occupation. 

The main trouble seems to be in 
the fact that for the past fifteen years 
many families—probably half those in 
urban areas—could not afford to buy 
or ‘rent®iew housing produced under 
the —" and marketing then, 








pe—one, two or three 





The community 


was built in rolling wooded farmland, and includes a child nursery and other features. 
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HOUSES, CAMERON VALLEY, VIRGINIA. This group of houses was planned to meet housing needs both during the 
war and after. -When the U.S. war programme was first initiated in July, 1940, houses of permanent construction were 
planned in areas where it was indicated that industry should continue after the war. Later, after. January, 1943, as the 
materials position became more critical and more emergency housing areas developed, only temporary dwellings were 
constructed, . The average rent in these permanent units is from seven to niné pounds per month. 


CARL MACKLEY HOUSES, PHILADELPHIA. Here there are 284 dwelling units, sponsoréd by the American Federation 
of Hosiery Workers. . The buildings are designed of fireproof brick,and tile. .Communal laundries and drying yards are 
on the roof terraces, as well as a play.area for children. Other facilities include a swimming and wading pool, auditorium, 


nurseries, recreation rooms and workshops. 














on better land; 


and even now, in vogue. The resulting 
supply was put out of joint with the 
Jowered incomes in the depression of 
the early ‘thirties. The surplus of 
higher-income houses increased, and 
the older ones slid rapidly down the 
hill of physical deterioration and loss 
in value; exactly the’ position that, we 
have been faced: with here in most of 
our larger’ cities; and for which we are 
still seeking @ remedy. 

It is not the case that thesé’ prob- 
lems have been neglected. Strenuous 
efforts..have. been..made to. rectify. the 
position by such bodies as the 
Federal Publi¢ Housing Authority, + 
which has provided over 100,000 new 
dwellings for families of low income, 
with the prospect of doubling this 
number on the termination of the war. 
There is also a fair provision of hous- 
ing described as of the “demountable” 
type (portable and prefabricated), 
much of which is superior to old 
premises at present occupied and can 
be redistributed in response to urgent 
needs; it is not «supposed that this 
would become a permanent, part of 
the housing supply, which should 
ultimately be met by well-situated 
groupings of homes planned by the 
most skilful architects, well equipped 
and generally of the highest standard 
that is economically practicable: 

Finally, an. appeal is made to the 
general public to recognise the value 
of good homes, and of well-planned 
neighbourhoods; there must be a 
keener appreciation of the fact that 
housing of a satisfactory type means 
not only improved social conditions 
but economic soundness and a better 
mode’ of life. 





We take the following extracts from 
some notes which have been issued 
officially in connection with the exhibi- 
tion, which has been prepared for the 
U.S. Office of War Information by the 
Museum. -0f;;Modern:-Art,s: New! York 
City. ; 

The whole guenléeeacartt of housing 
in America has been greatly stepped 


stration at a camp for fruit pickers and other 
he site plan is designed to aff 


‘housing, running 
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SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY CENTRE, aes CALIFORNIA. This was erected by che ®aem Security Admini- 


up since the war created an urgent 
need for ‘housing in connection with 
war industries, President Rooseyelt 
described this need in a message to 
Congress: ‘‘ This war involves’a total 
national effort and industrial mobili- 
sation. Industry cannot effectively 
mobilise, and, plants:.cannot.. expand 
with sufficient ;rapidity., unless ..there 
are, enough houses to. bring the worker 
tothe job, keep. him-eon the: job, and 
maintain > his»-efficiency “and> morale: 
Consistent reports from all over the 
country indicate a rising need for 
far ah of the sup- 
and threatening-seriously to reduce 
pemediba at once.’” 

Ever since 1917 America had been 


experimen with planned communi- 
ties, and by 1934 there were 57 Federal 
projects. As public housing became a 


national policy various agencies were 
set up within the Government to 
handle such problems as resettlement, 
federal insurance of mortgages on pri- 
vately built houses, and emergency 
houses for migratory agricultural 
workers. 

The war and expanding production, 
however, gave tremendous impetus to 
these plans, and houses had to be built 
in hiige volume at maximum speed. 
The 16 existing housing agencies were 
co-ordinated under a central authority. 
The war housing programme was 
worked out so that it consisted of: (1) 
The utilisation of existing space 
through registration of vacancies in 
each area and conversion of vacant 
houses into apattments for war 
workers; (2) public war housing with 
Federal funds through local housing 
authorities with rents, space stand- 
ards and occupancy rigidly controlled ; 
(3) private war housing with federally 
insured investments. 

Dormitories, demountable houses and 
trailer settlements were some of the 
stopgap shelters ‘which were produced 
specially to fill a short-term need. . In 
inany ‘casés°where it Seeried clear that 


the industry “would tontinue after ‘the’ 


war, housing’ projects” of permanent, 
construction were planned whose 


» The F,S.A, also granted loans to farmers to help resettle them 
‘community facilities for migrants and permanent residents in the area. 
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standards were close to. those estab- 
lished before the war.. Otherwise the 
houses were conceived on a temporary 
basis and with considerably lower 
standards. 

Where new projects were put up 
many new building techniques were 
used forithe first’time> Probably the 
most significant \ factor in this large- 
scale' production’was ‘a ‘rationalisation 
of thé building process. Architects 
and manufacttirers worked together on 
the designs. All the parts had to be 
standardised. to...conform..with new 
methods of fabrication at the site or 


_in the facto: Prefabrication systems 
effective use of these plants unless” : <i 


were further developed, and large 
operations were made possible by train- 
ing men to proficiency in performing 
single operations and by the use of 
power tools and heavy equipment. 

From all the various experiments 
America has learned important lessons 
for housing in peace time. 

Physical Planning: (a) Long rows of 
houses with small back yards, particu- 
larly.on a flat site, are grim and tend 
to become blighted. ..(b) Great care 
must be taken in the design of the 
landscape areas. (c) In general small 
projects are .pleasanter, better. kept, 
socially easier to manage, than large 
ones. There is no economic or design 
advantage to be gained through sheer 
size or high density if the project is 
protected against blight in adjoining 
areas. (d) Three-storey ““‘walkups’’.are 
the absolute maximum. (e) Standards 
must be kept flexible; in America they 
tend to be high in equipment but too 
low in space. (f) Good construction 
and design pay dividends in low main- 
tenance costs. 

Social Planning: (a) Adequate com- 
munity facilities must be provided so 
that the project will function as a 
neighbourhood unit. (b) The tenants 
should participate in the organisation. 
Active co-operation should exist be- 
tween , housing community ,.and the 
néarby ci 

“Phe exhi itioil will.remain open un- 
til August 26, from,.10.a.m, to.6 p.m. 
(Sundays excepted). 
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DESIGN OF DWELLINGS 


THE DUDLEY COMMITTEE’S REPORT. 


THe Report of the Central Housing 
Advisory Committee’s Sub-committee on 
the Design of Dwellings (which has sat 
under the chairmanship of Lord Dudley) 


is now published (Stationery Office, post WAY 


free, 1s, 2d. net), The sub-committee was 
appointed in March, 1942, with the fol- 
lowing terms of reference : ‘‘ To make re- 
commendations as to the design, planning, 
layout, standards of construction and 
equipment of dwellings for the people 
throughout the country.””. The sub-com- 
mittee have confined consideration to the 
type of  prbrrae dwelling commonly 
built by local authorities, though they 
suggest that the standards they recom- 
mend are equally applicable to all types 
of housing. 

The Report 
follows :— 

Evidence was taken from a large num- 
ber of individuals and organisations, par- 
ticularly women’s organisations. he 
Committee say: “‘It is of the greatest 
importance»that in designing and equip- 
ping dwellings account should be taken of 
the way in which a house is run and the 
use which is made of the various rooms. 
Iu this matter the housewife is the expert, 
and local authorities should have con- 
stant regard to her views. We find that 
she is still inadequately represented on 
many local authorities, and we should like 
to see a much fuller use by local authori- 
ties of their powers to co-opt suitable 
women to their housing committees. 

‘* The last quarter of a century has seen 
a steady rise in the general standard of 
living and a growing desire for and ap- 
preciation of good housing. We expect 
this tendency to continue after the war. 
. . . Moreover, the experience gained by 
the vast number of women now in indus- 
try and in the Services will influence their 
attitude to housing, for war-time factories 
and hostels often provide high standards 
of services and equipment which will make 
such women intolerant of inferior condi- 
tions in their own homes.” 

Importance OF Goop Desicn.—The 
Report includes the following recommen- 
dations :— 

Design and construction of dwellings 
must keep abreast with progress in other 
fields. Good design is of paramount im- 
portance. ‘‘ Too often in the past the 
most that was hoped of a council housing 
estate was that it should be ‘ unobtru- 
sive.’ We hope that in future local autho- 
rities will set out with the intention of 
adding positively to the beauties of the 
town and countryside.’’ The Minister of 
Health should, in the absence of special 
circumstances, require all local authorities 
to employ trained architects for their 
housing schemes. 

A manual of illustrative type plans 


may be summarised as 


should be prepared for the assistance of. 


local authorities and their architects. 

{This manual is now being produced by 
the Ministries of Health and Works, with 
the advice and assistance of the Ministry 
of Town and Country Planning and the 
Ministry of Fuel and Power, and will be 
issued shortly. ] 

Types or Dwe.iinc.—For the present 
local authorities should continue to con- 
centrate on the provision of three-bed- 
roomed houses, but should have latitude 
to provide other types where needed. 
Flats are open to many objections for 
families with children, but are less objec- 
tionable for other persons. A mixed de- 
velopment of family houses mingled with 
blocks of flats for smaller households is 
recommended. 

STanpaRDs or AccommopaTron.—The 
Committee bases its standards on the 
three-bedroomed house, and recommends 
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ARRANGEMENT OF GROUND FLOOR 
IN THREE-BEDROOMED HOUSE 


that such a house should contain: Two 
good rooms on the ground floor, one for 
meals and the second for other activities, 
or, as a variant, a dining-room recess off 
the living-room; a separate place for 
Jaundry and other dirty household work 
which should not be done in a room in 
which meals are to be eaten; a bathroom 
and w.c. in separate compartments up- 
stairs. 

The Report includes drawings (which are 
repaqseces) illustrating three alternative 
methods of giving effect to these recom- 
mendations on the ground floor. The 
arrangements suggested in the drawings 
are designed to meet three different ways 
of living. The first provides a living- 
room, a dining kitchen, and a separate 
utility room for laundry. The second 


SITTING ROOM 








ALTERNATIVE 3 


shows a living-room with a dining recess 
and a working kitchen for cooking and 
laundry. The third, which is intended 
for places where cooking will be done on 
a coal range, provides a large kitchen 
living-room, a small pamela with a 
separate scullery, and utility room. for 
laundry. . 7 

The Committee believe that these 
arrangements provide ‘‘ what has’ been the 
long-felt want of the average family— 
namely, a clean, cheerful room where 
meals may be taken with the maximum of 
convenience to the housewife wha does the 
cooking, but which is’ kept free from the 
dirty work of washing clothes, and another 
more private room for other activities.”’ 
They add: ‘‘ We find to-day a growing 
desire to use the living-room for the social 
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and recreational side of family life, undis- 
turbed by constant interruption for meals: 

We do not think it is generally -realised 
how Pequently separate meals have to be 
prepared for a working family, where 
mealtimes depend on hours of work and 
school, and where on weekdays it rarely 
happens that the whole family can sit 
down to the table at the same time.’’ 

The Committee recommend that the 
minimum overall floor area necessary to 
give effect to their recommendations is 
900 sq. ft., subject to slight variations 
according to aspect and siting. 

Rurat Corraces.—The Committee point 
out that rural housing must not be of a 
lower standard than urban housing; that 
extra storage space and larger outbuild- 
ings are necessary in the country; and 
that there should be the widest possible 
extension to rural areas of public services, 

articularly piped water and electricity. 
They recommend that new council cot- 
tages in rural districts should be situated 
in or adjoining existing villages and ham- 
lets—‘‘ It is far better that the worker 
should have to travel some distance to his 
work than that he and his family should 
be remote from the school, church, shops 
and all the other amenities of village life.” 

Terraced Houses.—After recording the 
objections to the old-fashioned type of 
terraced house—lack of privacy, noise, the 
absence of windows on the third side of 
the house, and difficulties of access to the 
back door—the Committee state their be- 
lief that’ these objections can now be 
largely overcome, and that the <“‘cen- 
tinued prejudice against terraced houses is 
mainly because so few people have had 
the experience of living in a well-designed 
modern terrace.’”’ The Report refers to 
the means of overcoming the objections by 
sound insulation, skilful planning for day- 
light, and convenient access to the back 
door. ‘‘It is essential that no tenant 
shall have to pass a neighbour’s back door 
in order to get to his own.”’ 

Fuats.—The Report refers to the com- 
mon defects of ‘‘ dreary and barrack-like 
appearance and surroundings ; the absence 
of lifts; unsatisfactory means of access; 
Sifficulties of removing refuse; cramped 
accommodation; inadequate laundry faci- 
ities; absence of gardens; and lack of 
communal amenities.’? . Means of over- 
coming these. difficulties are. discussed, in- 
cluding the automatic passenger lifts pro- 
vided by the Leeds Corporation on their 
large estate of flats at Quarry Hill and the 
water-borne system of refuse disposal 
which is installed there. The alternative 
arrangements for laundry work—1.e., a 
communal laundry or laundry facilities in 
each flat—are discussed.in the Report. 


Private balconies - are recommended 
‘‘ where the baby can sleep in the open 
2 te] 
air. 


AccomMopaTION FOR OLD _PxgopLe.— 
Loca] authorities are recommended to pro- 
vide a large proportion of dwellings for 
old people, which should be situated 
within easy reach of churches, shopping 
facilities and centres of entertainment. Old 
people should not be segregated. Their 
dwellings should be warm and easy to run. 
The Committee suggest the provision of 
small dwellings on housing estates, the 
grouping of dwellings with some com- 
munal facilities, a warden’s house, and the 
adaptation of large old houses into old 
people’s hostels. 

AccoMMODATION FoR SinGLE PEoPLE.— 
The provision of special accommodation 
for single people is recommended, either 
in the form of hostels or self-contained 
flats—‘‘ the need is particularly acute in 
the case of single women, who much prefer 
a home of their own to the best of 
lodgings.”’ 4 

EqurpMeNT AND Firrincs.—The Com- 
mittee consider that there is a strong case 
for improvement in the following direc- 
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tions : Better heating arrangements; con- 
stant) hot water; better cooking facilities ; 
better kitchen fittings; better arrange- 
ments for washing and drying clothes; 
more efficient plumbing and sanitary 
fittings ; more room for storage; more con- 
nections for light and power; better day 
lighting. “* Arrangements for the supply 
of constant hot, water to all fittings should 
be included-in every house... . In “the 
planning of post-war flats, serious con- 
sideration should be given to the provision 
of a central supply of hot water.” 

The following items of kitchen equip- 
ment should be provided as a minimum : 
Sink, two draining-boards, worktable top, 
plate rack, store cupboard, dresser, broom 
cupboard, open shelving. ‘‘ The absence 
of cupboards was a marked defect in many 
inter-war houses. . . » We recommend the 
provision of built-in clothes: cupboards ‘in 
all bedrooms. “There should also be in 
every aie a full-length ventilated 
linen cupboard.’’ 

Frnance.—The Committee estimate that 
on the basis of the prices ruling at 
March, 1939, a house built according to 
their recommendations would have cost 
£467—an. increase of 39} per cent. on the 
cost of the cheaper type of pre-war 
council house and 163 per cent. on the 
cost of the better type. hey refer to the 
considerable increase in building costs 
since 1939, which may amount to as much 
as 100 per cent. ‘‘ One of, the disturbing 
features of the present position is that the 
rise of building costs is so much out of 
proportion to the rise in the cost of living. 
Extensive building is possible only if 
building costs bear a reasonable relation- 
ship to the general cost of living. There 
may be an’ inevitable interval before the 
present, inflated costs can be brought into 
a workable relationship. with the cost of 
living, but we are convinced that unless 
this is done the Government’s programme 
of three-to four-million houses will never 
be completed:’’ 


SITE PLANNING AND LAYOUT. 
With the Report of-the-Advisory Com- 
mittee there is also printed the Report of 
a Study Group of the Ministry of Town 
and Country Planning on site planning 
and layout in relation to housing, of which 
the following is a summary :— 

Hovstnc anp Pxanninc.—The estab- 
lishment of a right relationship of houses 
to each other and to their envirgnment is 
as important as the provision of dwellings 
which are good in themselves. In con- 
sidering the housing needs of a particular 
area, therefore, regard must be paid to the 
conditions of the region or district of 
which that area forms a part, and must 
be based on an adequate survey :— 

(1) The Internal Redevelopment of 
Existing . Towns.—Here, unquestioned 
acceptance of the old pattern as the basis 
for the new is likely to: perpetuate cen- 
tral congestion-and bad development. 

(2) The Extension of Rzisting Large 
Towns.—Serious consideration should be 
given to the preservation of green belts 
or wedges as a means of limiting the con- 
tinuous growth of existing large towns. 

(3) The Creation of New Towns.—The 
creation of satellite towns should be con- 
sidered where there is economic justifica- 
tion for them, 

(4) The Extension of Existing Small 
Towns. — Where this takes place, great 
care should be taken to plan the old and 
new development so as to produce or pre- 
serve a sense of community. 

In general, planning schemes should re- 
strict the area to land immediately avail- 
able for housing to a. total proportionate 
to need, and should aim at promoting 
housing of ali types where required. 

NEIGHBOURHOOD PianninG.—The sense 
of forming part -of a recognisable commu- 
nity or neighbourhood is essential to the 
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wellbeing ofthe town dweller, but daring 
the last’ century or more of rapid ‘town 
growth this sense hasclargely’ been lost; 
lt can be, to some extent, restored by the 
creation of ‘‘ neighbourhood units,’ the 
ideal population of which should not, nor- 
mally be greater than 10,000 living in an 
area where every house is easily accessible 
to the neighbourhood centre. The den- 
sity of such units will vary according to 
the nature of the development, from 30 
persons per acre in open development 
areas to 100 persons per acre in the cen- 
tral areas of large cities. Within the 
neighbourhood a variety of dwellings 
should be provided, so that the neighbour- 
hood is made up of several minor groups 
of development. A desirable size for a 
minor group would be 100 to 300 families. 
Flats should be placed next to open space 
and near the neighbourhood centre. Ac- 
commodation for single and old people 
should be in a similar position. Open 
space should be disposed in close relation 
to the dwellings, so that the park pat- 
tern would also provide a system of safe 
pedestrian ways. Some open space should 
be sited on the fringe of the neighbour- 
hood. Primary schools and nursery 
schools should be near to the centre of 
the residential area they serve, while 
secondary schools may be sited on the’ out- 
skirts. | Every house should have shops 
within a quarter of a mile walking dis- 
tance. ‘ : 

A table. is included in the Report giving 
the suggested minimum land areas _re- 
quired for different purposes for neigh- 
bourhood units at varying densities. The 
Report. discusses the relationship between 
building densities and desirable standards 
of space about individual buildings, and 


suggests that in future more scientific 
measures of density planning will be 
necessary. 


Roap Layovr anp Parxinc.—Both the 
exaggerated ‘‘landscape’’ layout of 
streets which curl in imitation of country 
by-ways and the rigidly geometric layout 
in which the sensible use of land is sacri- 
ficed to the creation of patterns which can- 
not be appreciated except on paper or 
from an aeroplane, should be avoided. 
Within a general rectangular form it is 
possible to include much diversity. It is 
unsatisfactory to design a road pattern 
and then fit the necessary ‘buildings to it. 
The buildings and their approaches must 
be thought of together. Various types of 
layout, including the cul-de-sac, loop-way 
and the square, deserve more consideration 
than they have had in the past. A varia- 
tion worthy of notice is one in which the 
houses may have a much smaller indivi- 
dual garden which abuts on to a com- 
munal garden, ; 

England has already more cars in rela- 
tion to road mileage than any other 
country in the world, and provision for 
car-parking should therefore be on a 
generous scale. Not all the land reserved 
‘or this purpose will need to be brought 
into immediate use. 

ARCHITECTURAL Form. — There are 
greater architectural opportunities in the 
arrangement of houses in terraces than in 
semi-detached blocks, though the Report 
recognises that the semi-detached and de- 
tached types of houses have advantages. 
The important ae is to secure good 
grouping, including large-scale grouping, 
so as to secure either a harmonising or a 
carefully designed contrast of form and 
material. In future, provision of garages 
for all types of houses must be considered. 

‘“Probably the greatest individual 
obstacle to the creation of successful urban 
landscape effects in domestic streets is the 
ubiquitous front garden wall or fence,” 
says the Report... It is recommended. that 
wherever possible this should be omifted, 
at' any rate where development is © con- 
tinuous. 
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POST-WAR HOUSING CONSTRUCTION AND COSTS 


To tHe Epiror or The Builder. 


Sir,—The publication of- ‘‘ Post-War 
Building Study: No. 1—House Construc- 
tion,’’ followed by the exhibition of the 
prototype M.o.W. emergency house, and 
the release of plans and details of other 
experimental houses, has produced a 
spate of articles and correspondence not 
only in the technical Press but also in 
the daily and weekly papers and maga- 
Zines. The predominating theme in the 
many excellent letters published in this 
Journal during the past two months has 
been the architectural planning of various 
types, and particularly of the M.o.W. 
house. Praiseworthy as this interest is, 
I feel that it should not be allowed to 
divert our attention from other equally 
important matters in connection with 
post-war housing, and therefore I wel- 
come the recent challenging contribu- 
tions by Mr. Sterne and Mr. Boughton. 
May I support them by attempting to 
present an engineer’s point of view on 
certain aspects of the subject—namely, 
construction,;- design loadings, layout, 
setc., and costs? 

(a) Construction.—A study of recent 
developments appears to indicate that 
three main classes of construction will be 
embraced in the post-war programme, 
viz., (1) houses built by traditional 
methods and incorporating modern im- 
provements—e.g., the Bootle model 
houses. 

(2) Two-storey houses partly or wholly 
prefabricated : a trend is discernible to- 
wards the use of a light steel framework 
in conjunction with either factory made 
units of various types or with traditional 
materials such as_ brickwork. Typical 
examples are the Coventry and Birming- 
ham experimental houses. 

(3) Factory-built houses of compara- 
tively short life, as exemplified by. the 
M.o.W. emergency house. 

For all these classes, one basic essen- 
tial is sound and balanced structural de- 
sign; without it, truly economical use of 
materials and labour will be impossible. 
Examination of pre-war housing construc- 
tion shows clearly that this point cannot 
be over-emphasised, and I submit that it 
is in this sphere that close collaboration 
between architects, structural engineers 
and practical builders can be of greatest 
assistance in attaining the really efficient 
results desired by all whose aim is the 
constant advancement of building tech- 
nique, and consequently, the improvement 
in the living conditions of the community. 
Evidence of such collaboration is dis- 
cernible in several recent schemes, but 
is sadly lacking in some of the large 
‘long-term ’”’ reconstruction plans. The 
need is further emphasised by the trend 
towards the greater use of standardisation 
in buildings which, whatever its faults, 
should at least help to overcome the 
present shortage of materials and skilled 
labour, and to reduce costs. 

(6) Desten Loaptnes, Erc.—It is note- 
worthy that, so far, the descriptions of 
experimental houses have not included a 
specification of the loadings taken for 
the design of the various parts, neither 
has it been stated in what respects, if 
any, the construction departs from the 
requirements of existing by-laws, ete. 
Most of the designs were obviously pre- 
pared before the publication of Building 
Study No.1, but in any case this docu- 
ment contains certain recommendations 
which already have been severely. criti- 
cised. I would suggest that :— 

(1) The unit design loadings should 


always be given, so that fair comparison 
can be made between different types, 
their relative strengths, probable useful 
life, and initial and probable maintenance 


osts. 

(2) All existing regulations (including 
Building Study No. 1) should be reviewed 
in the light of practical evidence and ex- 
perience of actual site conditions, and a 
Loading Specification for domestic build- 
ings, or better still, a complete Code of 
Practice, should be mutually agreed by all 
concerned and issued as soon as possible 
so as to provide a common basis for all 
the immediate post-war housing construc- 
tion. 

(c) Lay-out, erc., M.o.W. EMERGENCY 
Hovuse.—The good and bad features of 
this type were admirably summarised in 
your editorial of May 12, and subsequent 
correspondence has indicated widespread 
dissatisfaction with the internal arrange- 
ment and external appearance. The 
Ministry’s planners have now apparently 
embarked upon a programme of modifica- 
tion, but one feels that they would be 
better advised to abandon the original 
plan and make a completely new lay-out, 
incorporating the, best of the many alter- 
native suggestions put forward in the 
technical Press, and having regard to the 
opinions of the housewives who may have 
to live in these houses. 

I would suggest that insufficient atten- 
tion has been paid to siting and land 
values. The M.o.W. house follows the 
earlier ‘‘ official’’ plans for agricultural 
cottages in having a long frontage with 
comparatively short depth, and land and 
road charges, etc., are likely to be heavy. 
I submit that such siting is not good in 
this country, and that the Birmingham 
houses, for example, represent far more 
economical and practical planning. In- 
deed, it might be said that the M.o.W. 
plans have so far been inferior in most 
respects to those prepared independently 
by the local authorities. 

(d) Costs.—Detailed (post-war)  esti- 
mated costs of the various types have not 
been made available, and indeed, under 
present circumstances, are very difficult to 
assess with any. degree of accuracy.- In 
most cases the designers of Class 2 houses 
have not committed themselves beyond the 
statement that such houses should cost 
approximately the same as a brick-built 
house of equal accommodation. 
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For the -M.o.W. house the following 
basic figures are available :— 
Estimated cost, exclusive of land, 


etc. ... oe id of ... £550 
Estimated cost of special fitments 
included in above (but not 
normally included in estimates 
for other types), say £80 
Comparable ‘‘net’’ cost’ ... £470 
Plan area 616 sq. ft. 


Original height floor to ceiling 7 ft. 
(subsequently amended to 7 ft. 6 in.). 
Original net cube volume, 616(7) = 
4,512 cu. ft. 
Cost per ft. cube on net volume 
corresponding to £550 total ... 2s. 64d. 
Ditto for comparable net figure 
of £470 ... ae in; aks 
In assessing the unit cost, however, the 
usual practice is to calculate the cube 
volume on the height from top of founda- 
tion slab to mid-point of roof slope, which 
height for the M.o.W. house was origin- 
ally about 8ft. 3in. On this basis :— 
Original cube volume, 616(8}) =5,080 ft. 
Total cost per ft. cube ... ons; ie ale 
Comparable ‘“‘net’’ ditto ... 1s. 104d. 
Furthermore, if it be assumed that the 
amendment in clear height from 7 ft. to 
7 ft. 6in. will not materially increase the 
cost, the cube volume being increased to 
5,390 cu. ft., the unit costs become :— 


Total cost per ft. cube 2s. O§d. 

Comparable net ditto ... 1s. 9d. 

These figures are worth noting in view 
of the statements recently made in a Sun- 
day paper and subsequently strongly chal- 
lenged by Mr. Boughton in his interesting 
letter of June 9. In supporting Mr. 
Boughton’s contention that the comparison 
referred to is misleading and not entirely 
fair’ to the M.o.W., I have the following 
points in mind :— 

1. On present guides, e.g., the M.o.W. 
agricultural cottages, the estimate of £750 
for a two-storey house appears extremely 
moderate for any type which may justifi- 
ably be described as permanent, and is 
unlikely to include the same value of 
special fitments (refrigerator, etc.) as the 
M.o.W. house. The comparable total 
figure for the latter should therefore be 
reduced, and is probably in the region 
of £470 to £500. 

2. £750 for 1s. 10d. per ft. cube gives a 
cube volume of 8,160 cu. ft., which for a 
1,020 ft. super floor area means a height 
of 16ft. Thus the unit costs (apparently) 
have been based on the net volumes in 
both cases. On the other hand, 1,020 ft. 
super floor area appears very generous for 
a two-storey house of comparable accom- 
modation; the total floor areas of the 
Birmingham houses, including laundries, 
are 820 cu. ft. for a two-bedroom and 
928 cu. ft. for a three-bedroom house, and 
for the Coventry schemes they are 800 and 
960 respectively. In all these the stairs 
occupy an area of about 70 sq. ft., the 
figure taken by Mr. Boughton. 

3. Bearing in mind the origin and nature 
of construction of the M.o.W. house, it 
appears reasonable to say that, of all 
types, its initial actual cost is most likely 
to be reduced below the estimated figure 
when production is in full swing. — 

4. In any. case, if credit is given for 
the special fitments, the comparable unit 
cost of this house will — not ex- 
ceed 2s. 3d. to 2s. 2d., and, if assessed 
on the usual basis, may be as low as 
1s. 9d. 

5. If any builder can now offer a two- 
storey permanent house of 1,020 ft. super 
floor area for £750, including the same 
fitments as the M.o.W. house,* then he 
deserves full praise for an invaluable con- 
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tribution to the solution of the present 
problem. 

To the ‘‘man in the street,’’ the cost 
of housing is a vital matter, Therefore, I 
strongly agree with Mr, Boughton that, 
in making comparisons at this stage be- 
tween one type and another, it is abso- 
lutely essential to aim at as fair and un- 
biased a judgment as possible, and, in 
addition to the initial cost, to give due 
consideration to at least: (a) function, 
(6) probable useful life, (c) probable 
maintenance costs, (d) type of manufac- 
ture, etc., (€) siting, and last, but not 
least, (f) the essential needs and desires 
of the community. 

It is under certain of these headings, 
notably (a), (e) and (f), that, in my 
opinion, the M.o.W. scheme is open to 
most criticism. For a temporary house 
it entails a high total outlay, and unless 
heavily subsidised is unlikely to be re- 
garded as a good investment even for 
renting; in fact, the average householder 
may refuse to consider it unless there is 
no alternative. 

The M.o.W. emergency house incor- 
porated some very ingenious ideas and 
details, but public reaction to the general 
scheme is unmistakable. The average 
civilian. does not like this house even as 
a ‘‘stop-gap,”’ and there are definite signs 
that its adoption on a large scale would 
probably provoke strong opposition from 
the majority of the men and women in 
the Fighting Services. -Is it too late to 
hope that the emergency can be met by 
something better and more permanent? I 
venture to suggest that our great building 
industry, working in conjunction with the 
country’s leading architects and _ engi- 
neers, and freed from all unnecessary 
controls and restrictions, could provide 
the answer to this question. 


F. M. Bowen, A.M. Insi.C.E., 
A.M.1.Struct.E. 
Lauriston House, 
Cambridge-road, 
Clevedon. 


KERNER-GREENWOOD 
MEMORIAL STUDENTSHIP 
Tue prize of £25, which is awarded 

annually for the best set of measured 
drawings submitted by a student of the 
School of Architecture, Dublin Univer- 
sity, has been won this year by Mr. 
Kevin Roche, and high commendation is 
given by the examiners to the set sub- 
mitted by Mr. F. Du Barry. This prize 
was instituted in 1930, and until pre- 
vented by the war, each winning student 
proceeded to the survey and recording of 
an English building of architectural merit. 
Amongst those so dealt with are Honning- 
ton Hall, the Vicarage, Burford, Eltham 
Lodge, Rushden Hall, Montacute House, 
and the Manor House, Upper Slaughter. 
While the war lasts, Irish buildings are 
being recorded, and last year’s winner, 
Mr. W. Boyle, has completed a survey of 
Adare Abbey, Eire. 


The Growth and Structure of Wood. 
Following on numerous requests, the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research has arranged with the Station- 
ery Office for a further reprint of No. 21 
in the series of Forest Products Research 
Records on ‘“‘ The Growth and Structure 
of Wood.” This useful little booklet, 
which was first published in 1937, pro- 
vides a simple scientific background to 
the study of the technical properties of 
timber. It should prove invalu«ble to 
students, timber inspectors and others 
engaged.in_ the timber-using industries. 
It can be obtained from H.M. Stationery 
Office, price 6d. 


“ 
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The M.O.W, Bungalow. 
To tHe Eprror or Zhe Builder. 

Sir,—Upon reading Mr. Boughton’s 
letter in 7'he Builder for July 7, one learns 
that many an architect has been sheep-like 
in following a wide frontage policy when 
modifying the M.O.W. bungalow. There- 
after one is once again given instruction on 
the economic advantages of long, narrow 
plots. 

To my mind, narrow frontages and 
narrow mindedness are closely akin, The 
time and thought given to the design of 
the actual dwelling bears no relation to 
that afforded to the land upon which it is 
to stand. 

Extra expense is apparently well worth 
while in connection with refrigerators, 
bathroom fittings, etc. External eleva- 
tions embodying such refinements as con- 
cealed gutters are given great attention in 
order to raise the tone of the’ property, 
yet what single factor has contributed 
more in the past to the formation of slums 
than buildings arranged on tightly packed 
narrow strips ? 

Architects know only too well that even 
a mediocre house can be made to look 
attractive by setting it on a well-laid-out 
piece of land. I venture to say that many 
a client has accepted a design purely 
because it is pictured against the right 
type of background. Trees and hedges 
placed at strategic points make all the 
difference. 

The sketches published alongside Mr. 
Boughton’s. letter indicate plots 100 ft. 
long by 25 ft. wide approximately, whilst 
your own leading article on May 12, I 
believe, suggested an even narrower 
frontage. lots of this width are im- 
possible from the landscape gardening 
point of view. I know that in certain 
cases individuals have performed wonders 
in laying out narrow gardens, but at the 
best it is ‘‘ making it the hard way ”’ 
when compared with what might have 
been achieved, given additional breadth. 

The fact remains that the back gardens 
of nine out of ten narrow plots consist of 
strips of grass with borders at each side. 

Mr. Boughton’s suggested short frontage 
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plan greatly restricts the angle of vision’ ” 


from the living-room windows, which have 
to be arranged on the short side of the 
room giving poorer light, instead of on 
the longer side-as originally planned. Pre- 
sumably, the vista of the neighbouring 
coal store compensates for this smal] 
defect. 

Now that factory-made plumbing units, 
mechanical trench-diggers and road-makers 
have been developed to such an extent, 
surely the extra expense entailed with long 
frontage planning is to some degree over- 
rated. As to the statement that it is 
wasteful of land, to what better use can 
land be put than to give proper grace to 
our homes? 

In this instance it would seem to me 
that the sheep have been on the right 
track for once. 

Matcotm HENDERSON. 

Rickmansworth, Herts. 


To tHe Eprror or The Builder. 
Str,—Referring to the various letters 
and suggested designs published recently 
purporting to being improvements on the 
standard set by the M.O.W., the tendency 


of these studies is to move not, except for 


fitments, to a future of progress, but to 
revert to such general planning as could 
be seen and found in any speculative dis- 
trict some ten years or so ago. 

Now, as the emergency building is such, 
the thought should be not individuality 
but collective grouping, which in its turn 
would have the advantage of being 
economical as to area of land required and 
lengths of services, but would also avoid 
the appearance of so many boxes set as 
units instead of using the units to make 
a whole. 

Norman G. DENHAM. 

Perranporth, Cornwall. 


Houses in Two Stages. 
To tHe Eprror or The Builder. 

Sm,—The question of post-war housing 
has received considerable publicity in the 
national Press, and the major part of it 
has been concerned with buildings of a 
temporary type. It has been stated by 
the Association of Building Technicians 
that ‘‘ the acute housing shortage justifies 
the erection of temporary dwellings.” 

Is it not time that this ‘‘ temporary 
building ’’ complex was scotched? Any 
kind of temporary building which is to be 
scrapped at an early date definitely wastes 
money and it is doubtful if any time is 
saved. . 

The solution of the post-war problem is 
not entirely a case for temporary build- 
ings of any type, either good or bad. 
There is no reason why normal building 
could not be planned and speeded up so 
that the need could be met just as quickly 
with permanent structures. 

The National Federation of Registered 
House Builders, in a recent statement to 
the Press, expressed the opinion that 
‘“one of the biggest social tasks is the 
provision of adequate housing as quickly 
as possible after the war.’’ This ‘‘ ade- 
quate housing ’’ can be achieved by erect- 
ing proper houses in two separate stages, 
viz., the ground floor and the upper floor. 

The ground floor would form a small 
dwelling comprising two bedrooms, bath- 
room, living-room, kitchen, etc., and 
would be ready for immediate use, the 
floor above forming a flat roof, tem- 
porarily covered with asphalted felt. 

The final stage, the upper floor, could 
be added at any future date without wast- 
age of material and labour. Thus, a small 
modern brick and mortar house would be 
completed with normal accommodation. 

alf a house is better than none; in 
fact, this half-house is better than a whole 
house if the whole one is of a temporary 
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type constructed of materials unsuitable 
in this country. If half-houses were built 
in this way it-would provide accommoda- 
tion for the greatest number of people in 
the shortest. possible time. 

The proposed output of 500,000 houses 
per year, as suggested for the standard 
prefabricated house, could be attained 
with these smal] houses, and there is no 
reason why they should not be fitted with 
the same standard fittings if required. 
They need cost no more money and the 
wastage caused by ultimate demolition 
would be avoided. Another important 
gain is that the labour used ig construc- 
tion would be evenly spread over the 
whole country. 

The erection of such houses would also 
allow town planning to be immediate and 
permanent; in addition, proper provision 
could be made permanently for al] vital 
services, including transport. Schools, 
churches, shopping facilities, organised 
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social life, together with other amenities 
of a properly developed residential dis- 
trict could be estabiished without fear of 
being uprooted and destroyed, as would 
be inevitable when houses of a temporary 
nature become due for demolition. It 
should not be forgotten that a temporary 
building cultivates no pride of possession, 
develops no high ideal in civic life, and 
no responsibility; in fact, it rather tends 
towards a negligent, careless waiting for 
something better to turn up without any 
effort on the part of the occupants. 

It would be a catastrophe if the war- 
time habit of improvisation is allowed to 
continue into the domestic life of peace 
time. Perhaps temporary buildings will 
have to be erected in certain circum- 
stances; but in the interests of the nation 
and the building trades let them be as 
few as possible. 

Spencer J. Hoizanps. 

Wallington, Surrey. 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE HOUSING 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE’S 
RECOMMENDATIONS. 


IMPORTANT recommendations on the part 
to be played by private enterprise in post- 
war housing are contained in a report 
submitted to the Minister of Health (Mr. 
Henry Willink) by his Central Housing 
Advisory Committee,* prepared by a Sub- 
Committee on Private Enterprise Housing 
under the chairmanship of Sir Felix Pole, 
and published last week by the Ministry 
of Health. 

Evidence was taken froma large num- 
ber of bodies and persons representative of 
different sides of the building industry. 
from the National Federation of Housing 
Associations, the Building Societies’ Asso- 
ciation and other bodies. The sub-com- 
mittee set up a special panel to consider 
how best to control the standard of con- 
struction of houses built by private enter- 
prise, and a report by this «panel is 
appended to the main report. 

The committee conclude that, ‘‘ given 
favourable conditions, the housing needs 
of a large section of the people of this 
country can be met without assistance from 
public funds. The conditions required 
include cheap money, a plentiful supply 
of labour and materials, building costs in 
close correspondence with the cost of 
living, and stability of values.” ‘‘Apart 
from war-time shortages and restrictions,’’ 
states the Report, ‘‘ the chief obstacle to 
the resumption of pgs by private 
enterprise on a pre-war scale is the level 
of building costs, which are out of scale 
with the cost of living. Correlation of 
building costs with the cost of living is an 
essential condition of a high output by 
private enterprise. It will doubtless be a 


primary aim of housing policy in the imme-' 


diate post-war period to secure that the 
cost of building ms prought into accordance 
with the cost of living and the general level 
of wage rates.” 

NeEeD For More Hovsss ror Lerrine : 
The Report recommends that “‘ if private 
enterprise is to maintain its position in the 
post-war period, it must produce a con- 
siderably larger proportion of houses for 
letting. The participation of the buildin 
societies and similar bodies is essential i 
this is to be achieved.” 

The committee recommend that 
“‘ private enterprise should be encouraged 
to participate, although necessarily on a 
limited scale, in the short-term building 
programme, in order that building organi- 
sations may be brought to a state of readi- 
ness for the long-term programme.’’ While 





*Private Enterprise Housing (H.M. Stationery 
Office, York House, Kingsway, W.C.2, price 1s., 
post free 1s. 2d.). 


the short-term programme is being carried 
out there will be an obvious danger of the 
overloading of the building industry and 
the forcing up of prices, and the committee 
assume that in order to prevent this, steps 
will be taken ‘‘ to regulate the amount of 
building work put in hand at any one 
time, both in the country as a whole and 
in particular areas, and to control the 
prices of building materials.’’ They assume 
that in regulating the amount of building 
wark ‘‘the highest priority compatible 
with other essential national amenities will 
be allotted to house-building, and that no 
building of a luxury type will be permitted 
until the most urgent housing needs have 
been met.’’ Steps should be taken to 
ensure that an undue share of labour and 
materials is not absorbed in building very 
large houses, ‘‘ and we should like to see 
priority. accorded to houses intended for 
letting.”’ 

Sugsipy For Private Enterprise : The 
Committee consider that if private enter- 
prise is to be able to operate in the transi- 
tional period while the short-term building 
programme is being carried out, a subsidy 
will be essential. They make the follow- 
ing recommendations :— : 

When private enterprise is meeting 
the same needs as local authorities, it 
should be eligible for the same Ex- 
chequer subsidy. 

The granting of subsidy to private 
enterprise must be subject to some 
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measure of control of selling prices or 

rents, and of standards of size and con- 

struction. 

A subsidy to private enterprise to be 
effective must a simple and readily 
understood. 

The Committee consider that the houses 
earning the subsidy should not fall below 
the general standard of the houses built 
by local authorities, 

Hovusine Assoctatrions: The Report 
refers to the work done by housing asso- 
ciations, and recommends that ‘“‘ local 
authorities should make free use of their 
powers to assist housing associations finan- 
cially.”’ 

Prices or Bur~Dinc Martertars: “A 
body for reviewing the prices of building 
materials should be kept in permanent 
commission ’’ and should have power to 
call for the production of books: “its 
reports should always be made public.”’ 

SranDarDs or Burtpine : This question 
is dealt with in the report of the Panel, 
who reject as impracticable the idea of a 
compulsory scheme for controlling the 
standard of house-building and recommend 
a voluntary scheme on the lines of that 
evolved by the National House Builders’ 
Registration Council, to be developed with 
the support of the Government “for 
securing the maintenance of good standards 
of building.” , 

Other recommendations include: The 
raising of the limit of value of houses for 
which advances may be made under the 
Small Dwellings Acquisition Acts and the 
Housing Act : the simplification of the pro- 
cedure for obtaining decisions on housing 
proposals by private builders; the granting 
of a statutory right of appeal to the Minis- 
ter of Health against the local authorities’ 
requirements in the matter of private street 
works ; and permission to building societies 
to accept collateral security from persons 
to whom advances are made with a guaran- 
tee by the Minister of Health and the local 
authority. 

The Report is signed by all the members 
of the sub-committee, as follow : Sir Felix 
Pole (chairman, Associated Electrical In- 
dustries), Alderman E. Ager (member of 
Birmingham City Council, Sir Harold 
Bellman, M.B.E., J.P. (chairman, Abbey 
National Building Society), Sir George M. 
Burt, M.Inst.C.E. (past - president, 
N.F.B.T.E., chairman of the Building Re- 
search Board, D.S.I.R.), Mrs. E. Gooch, 
J.P., C.C., C. J. Newman, O.B.E. (Town 
Clerk, Exeter), David W. Smith, J.P., 
F.C.LS. (director, Halifax Building 
Society), B. S. Townroe, J.P. (member of 
Building Industries National Council), and 
John A. F. Watson, J.P., F.S.I. 


DRY-ROT IN HOUSING 


M.0.H. MEMORANDUM. 


THE Ministry of Health has issued the 
following memorandum :— 

With reference to Circular 3/44 of Janu- 
ary 7, 1944, the suggestion has been 
brought to the notice of the Ministry that 
it may be desired to apply fungicides to 
infected bricks, etc., by means of a spray- 
ing apparatus. There is no objection to 
this method of application provided that 
adequate precautions are taken to pro- 
tect the operators. It will be recollected 
that many of the fungicides used for this 
purpose are, of course, classed as poisons, 
and care must necessarily be taken to 
avoid contamination of food. Since some 
of the fungicides may irritate the skin, 
adequate facilities for washing should be 
provided. If a spraying method is used, 
protection of the mouth, nose and eyes 
by means of a suitable mask or respira- 
tor, together with goggles, is necessar 
and operators should: be warned to was 
their hands (and arms, if exposed) after 
work, and always before taking food. 
Food should not. be consumed in the 
vicinity of the operation. 
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IN PARLIAMENT 


Town and Country Planning. 

During the debate on the second read- 
ing of the Town and Country Planning 
Bill, Mr. Bossom said that the Bill de- 
scribed how local authorities could get 
control of their land. It divided the 
land into several categories. This could 
hardly fail to cause many authorities to 
do much of their planning piecemeal. 
That was a great disadvantage. All ex- 
perienced planners agreed that it was im- 
portant that they should not only know 
what they had to do in the way of plan- 
ning, but also that they should know at 
the inception the area which they were 
going to have at their disposal. For that 
reason he felt it very desirable for the 
Minister to ask all local authorities to 
think of this problem in the widest way 
they could, and not only as one of blitzed 
or blighted areas, to see what their re- 
quirements of land amounted to, but also 
what would be required to enable them 
to carry out their projects. They should 
submit the whole of these, both the area 
of land needed and their proposed de- 
velopment of it, to the Minister at the 
one time, because, if they did not do that, 
the Minister’s official planners wou!d 
have great difficulty in making their 
comments and recommendations. 

Had we actually got the planners them- 
selves capable of doing the planning? 
That was a very serious question. We 
had had a Town Planning Institute for 
some years, and had trained a number 
of people, but the scale of the task to- 
day was so tremendous that he was sure 
we had not enough experts trained in 
town planning to do all the work re- 
quired satisfactorily and speedily enough 
to get our reconstruction going at the 
great rate we should need. It would be 
unfortunate, too, if an attempt were 
made to give all local authority planning 
work to a few well-known, highly-placed 
specialists, There were many trained 
architects who had had no experience in 
town planning, but it would be an easy 
thing if the Minister, in consultation and 
association with the Board of Educa- 
tion and the several learned bodies in- 
terested, were to start a few special post- 
graduate town planning courses—a short 
period, such as six months, would be 
enough—to turn many practising archi- 
tects into town planners. If this was not 
done, he feared they would not get work 
of the highest quality, which they 
ought, 

Mr. SILKIN said that only by public 
ownership of land could they get really 
effective planning. But he quite realised 
that one did not expect a measure for 
the nationalisation of land to be forth- 
coming from a Coalition Government. 
The present Bill was the least common 
measure of agreement between the differ- 
ent parties in the Coalition. The only 
existing bodies capable of carrying out 
the replanning and redevelopment of the 
blitzed towns were the local authorities. 
They were an essential factor in the 
solution of the problem. It was regretted 
that the Minister of Town and Country 
Planning had not treated the local 
authorities with his usual tact and dis- 
cretion, The local authorities could 
make or mar town planning, and it was 
essential to proceed with their good will. 
The Bill failed on three main grounds. 
It did not give local authorities the neces. 
sary powers to acquire land to carry out 
their redevelopment plans. The ap- 
proach to replanning was wrong. This 
measure contemplated that towns should 
be redeveloped piecemeal. Local authori- 
ties could acquire land for redevelopment 
of areas of extensive war damage, for 
other areas subject to bad layout and 
“obsolete development, and for other 
areas where it was necessary to secure 
balanced development. That was not 
planning; it was merely permitting piece- 
meal, patchwork development. The Bill 
had abandoned altogether any possibility 
of national planning. Each authority 
was encouraged to go its Own way, as 
before, and carry out such piecés of re- 
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development as it thought necessary. It 
had even abandoned regional or local 
planning. Unless there was some better 
definition for the guidance of local 
authorities of the terms “extensive war 
damage,” ‘* bad lay-out,” and ‘ obsolete 
development,” on that ground alone the 
Bill might be found to be unworkable. 
The financial assistance to be given under 
the Bill to local authorities carrying out 
planning was inadequate in scope and 
amount. Again, where land had changed 
hands since 19 and was bought by 
speculators at a price less than was then 
ruling, it would be grossly wrong that 
authorities should pay a price beyond 
what the land was worth in 1939, merely 
to put profits into the hands of the 
speculators. Only drastic amendments 
would make the Bill at all workable. 


Private Enterprise Report. 

Mr. Srorey asked the Minister of 
Health when the Keport of the Private 
Enterprise Sub-Committee of tife Central 
Housing Advisory Committee was to be 
published; and what action he proposed 
to take on the sub-committee’s recom- 
mendations. 

Mr, WILLINK said that the report of the 
Committee was being published that day. 
The Government had considered the Re- 
port, and had decided to accept the re- 
commendation that Exchequer subsidy 
should be provided for houses built by 
private enterprise (which for this pur- 
pose would include, among others, houses 
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built by housing associations, houses 
built by persons for their own occupation 
and houses built for employees) during 
the early post-war period, subject to con- 
ditions as to size, construction, selling 
price, and rent. It was proposed that 
the administration of the scheme should 
be in the hands of local authorities, who 
would have the necessary powers to pre. 
vent the risk of abuse by collusive 
arrangements. He proposed to introduce 
the necessary legislation in due course. 
He was inviting representatives of local 
authorities to confer with him as to the 
administrative arrangements which would 
be necessary if legislation was approved 
by Parliament. The Government had 
also decided to accept the recommenda- 
tion to reconsider the present limit of 
£800 fixed under the Small Dwellings 
(Acquisition) Acts and Section 91 of the 
Housing Acts, 1936, for the purpose of 
advances, and to introduce the necessary 
legislation for this purpose. Decisions 
as to the amount of the increase would be 
made when the time came for the intro- 
duction of the legislation. The Govern. 
ment also accepted the recommendation 
that support should be given to the de- 
velopment of a scheme on the lines of 
the National House Builders’ Registra- 
tion Council for securing the mainten- 
ance of good standards of building. 

Mr. Storey asked if the Minister would 
say whether the legislation would be in- 
troduced during the present session. 

Mr, WILLINK said he hardly thought sc, 
because the date for this legislation 
would really be when they knew what 
the size of the housing subsidy would be. 


1 POST-WAR BUILDING 


MR. GEORGE HICKS WITH LONDON 
ROTARIANS. 

THe subject of post-war building 
engaged the attention of members of the 
Rotary Club of London at their weekly 
luncheon held at the Connaught Rooms, 
W.C., on Wednesday, July 12. Mr. W. E. 
Rice, O.B.E., J.P., the newly-elected 
President of the Club, himself a distin- 
guished builder, was in the chair. His 
principal guest was to have been Lord 
Portal, Minister of Works, who, however, 
was unavoidably prevented from attend- 
ing. Mr. George Hicks, M.P., Parlia- 
mentary Secretary, Ministry of Works, 
deputised for the Minister. The Ministry 
was well represented: among the rn 
who included Mr. George M. Carter, 
Director of Emergency Works and Re- 
covery; Mr. R. RB. Costain, Deputy 
Director of Works; Mr. C. T. Every, 
Director, Post-War Building Programmes: 
Mr. C. A. Morrison, Assistant Director of 
Works (Quantity Surveyor), and Mr. 
C. C. W. Goodale, Director of Contracts. 

Mr. Georce Hicks, addressing the gather- 
ing, said the Ministry was trying to plan 
for the future out of the experience of 
the past, and proceeded to refer to some 
aspects of its work—to the training of 
additional men for the industry, the de- 
velopment of building science, the reduc- 
tion of costs, and the standardisation and 
mass-production of building components, 
plans for which were well in hand. A 
large military force, he said, would no 
doubt be required for police work after 
the war, but arrangements would be made 
to set up training centres abroad for the 
benefit of those who wished to enter the 
building industry. As to the factory-made 
house, it was not intended to be a real 
substitute for the traditional house, but 
only temporary accommodation, particu- 
larly for members of the Forces, until the 
industry got back into its stride. Mr. 
Hicks mentioned that it was well over 
twenty years since there was any dispute 
in the industry; that, no doubt, was 
because the operatives were so reasonable ! 

Mr. W. E. Rice proposed a vote of 


thanks to Mr. Hicks. 
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MODERN TRAFFIC 
PROBLEMS 


LECTURE AND EXHIBITION AT THE 
HOUSING CENTRE. 

From July 4 to July 15 there was on 
exhibition at the Housing Centre, 13, 
Suffolk-street, S.W.1, a_ series of 
diagrams and posters, 10 of them illus- 
trating the traffic problem and the others 
a suggested solution. At a meeting held 
there on July 4, Mr. Erno Goldfinger ex- 
pape them. Miss E. E. Halford pre- 
sided. 

Illustrating his remarks by _ the 
posters and diagrams, the lecturer showed 
the enormous increase in the number of 
motor-cars. In 1910 there were in this 
country 213 persons per car, in 1920 the 
number was 50 per car, in .1930 20 per- 
sons per car and in 1938 only 15 per car. 
The vehicles had increased not only in 
numbers, but in speed. Accidents had 
increased also, but in nothing like the 
same proportions, During the Middle 
Ages there was little or no wheeled 
traffic in this country, and when coaches 
came in the 16th century, it was found 
necessary to..segregate traffic by raising 
the footway 6 in. above the level of the 
carriage road. What was now needed 
was an extension of the same principle: 
traffic should be divided according to its 
speed. A single lane of traffic at 25 miles 
an hour could carry an enormous number 
of vehicles provided that traffic was un- 
interrupted by crossings. We inherited 
our roads and streets from times that were 
entirely different from our own. In 
medieval Paris the widest street, the 
Rue St. Jacques, was only 30 ft. wide. 
It was interesting to study those parts of 
London which were built when horse- 
drawn carriages and hackney coaches 
were becoming common: places like St. 
James’s-square were all planned with 
mews at the back. Regent-street had 
been designed in those days, but it was 
the same width now when motor traffic 
had come. The greatest difficulty in the 
modern city was due to the crossings. 
With us the rule was to keep to the left, 
and the vehicle turning off to the left 
gave not trouble. It simply left the line 
of traffic. But the vehicle turning to the 
right arrested the traffic. Where there 
was more than a _ simple crossing, 
wherever a number of streets intersected, 
the difficulty was much more than pro- 
portionately increased; three points of 
deviation from the line of traffic gave 
three collision points, but with six points 
of deviation there were 120 collision 
points. The result was to hold up traffic, 
and seen from the air the appearance of 
London was that of long almost empty 
streets with congestion at the points 
where crossings occurred. The clover 
leaf, so that traffic might move all in one 
direction, had been introduced by Eugéne 
Hennard in Paris in 1900. This idea had 
been adopted in this country and round- 
abouts had been made all over the place, 
inefficient because unsuited for modern 
traffic. They had been invented for horse 
traffic, and when used for motor-cars they 
had to be made so large—in order to ac- 
commodate the speed of the cars—that 
they became uneconomic. Devices such 
as traffic lights had been introduced to 
regulate traffic, but obstacles and restric- 
tions could not solve the problem. 

Turning to the posters which illus- 
trated his solution, Mr. Goldfinger pointed 
out that the problem arose from the fact 
that vehicles of all sorts of speed were 
jammed together. His poster suggesting 
a remedy showed traffic sorted out into 
different lanes according to speed. The 
clover leaf could be used in the country, 
but in towns a flyover was better because 
it used less land; where the clover leaf 
covered 9.4 acres, the other method 
covered only 4.3. By-passes should be 
joined up until they formed a complete 
system of new trunk roads for fast traffic 
tunning alongside our existing main 
roads. The by-pass ceased to be a by-pass 
if there was building alongside it. 
It was an English invention. The 
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principle might be applied tc built-up 
areas, traffic being prohibited in pre- 
cincts like those of Westminster or Lon- 
don University, or in residential areas, 

Other points were brought out in the 
discussion that followed. 

Colonel Newcombe said that on a road 
20 ft. wide ‘there was such an enormous 
camber that people preferred to drive in 
the centre rather than at the side. This 
hindered the effectiveness of the road. 

The lecturer replied that this was only 
where the tradition of the macadam road 
still prevailed. It was not the case with 
by-passes. 


WAR-TIME SITES 
ADAPTATION FOR POST-WAR 
INDUSTR 


THE adaptation of war-time sites for 
post-war industry was the subject of an 
address given by Miss J. TYRWHITT? at a 
meeting of the Housing Centre held 
recently at 13, Suffolk-st., S.W.1, Mr. 
W. F. B. Lovett, F.R.I.B.A., presided. 
The lecture was illustrated by maps 
shown on the wall and reproduced from 
a booklet issued for private circulation 
by Slough Estates, Ltd. 

The first map to which Miss Tyrwhitt 
drew attention showed a town of some 
5,000 people.: This had been 
built around a railway junction, the 
choice of site being largely due to its 
strategic importance because of 
proximity to the railway and the town’s 
position in relation to ports and great 
centres of population. These factors 
were equally favourable for the estab- 
lishment of light industries after the 
war, but in other respects the town was 
not well sited. The main road of the 
area was about three miles away, and the 
town having grown up in a haphazard 
manner was both inconvenient in lay-out 
and unpleasing in appearance. It was 
surrounded by villages each with from 


700 to 900 inhabitants, but in some cases - 


communication between those villages 
and the town was difficult owing to lack 
of direct roads. Thus it was not well 
adapted to become a centre for the 
neighbourhood for shopping and other 
purposes. Moreover, water supply and 
sewage problems left something to be 
desired. Accordingly, it had been de- 
cided that the town itself was not a good 
place to build up; but near it was a site 
on the slope of a rise near the main 
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north to south road, and here it was pro- 
posed that a new town should be built 
to accommodate a_ population of 
16,000 people. This new town would 
serve the entire neighbourhood with a 
secondary school, technical college and 
a good shopping centre with a market. 
It would contain also a health centre, 
including a gymnasium and swimming 
bath. Housing in the new town would 
be partly in the town itself, partly in 


the existing town, and partly in 
the villages. me 7 per cent. of the 
housing would be in flats, These 


would provide accommodation for in- 
dividuals living alone and for childless 
couples. An existing country mansion 
would be converted into a _ workers’ 
clubhouse, and this was close to a group 
of restaurants, so that there would be 
facilities for getting food for workers 
employed in the town factories who did 
not wish to go home to their midday 
meal. <A belt of badly drained land lying 
between the existing town and the pro- 
posed new one would be converted into 
parkland, and a new road running 
parallel to the railway would connect the 
towns. Thus they would be at the same 
time linked and divided. In the villages 
there would be additional building for 
industrial or agricultural workers, and 
sometimes, though not usually, for both. 
Some of the smallest villages would not 
be developed at all, but would be left 
to decay or to be used by weekenders. 
The agricultural worker who wished to 
have a piped water supply, electricity 
and other amenities would settle in one 
of the improved villages. Every village 
which was developed would have a piped 
water supply, electricity, a public tele- 
phone, a district nurse and a village 
hall. It was assumed that church, 
schools and post office already existed. 
Town facilities would include a market, 
secondary school, assembly hall, hospital 
and health centre. 

The agricultural development of the 
area had also been planned according 
to the nature of the soil, its slope, ele- 
vation and similar considerations. Part 
of it was to be arable, part grazing, part 
fruit growing, and so on. Some would be 
forest. It was estimated that sufficient 
milk would be produced to supply the 
area, and enough of other agricultural 
penneais to give occupation in the towns 

processing. The forest land might 
also be the basis of industrial produc- 
tion. 

A map showing the relief and con- 
tours of the land of the district showed 
that the planning scheme had been based 
solidly on fact, 


OBITUARY 
C. G. Allsopp. ; 
We regret to record the death, b 

enemy action, of Mr. C. G. Allsopp, re- 
gistered architect, at the age of 45. He 
had been with Wates, Ltd., as general 
manager for 11 years. Prior to the war 
thie firm erected about 2,000 houses a year, 
but have now gone over to Government 
work. Mr. Allsopp leaves a widow and a 
son and daughter. He was a frequent 
contributor to our Correspondence 
columns. 


A. Lorne Campbell, F.R.1.B.A, 

We regret to record the death of Mr. A. 
Lorne Campbell, F.R.I.B.A., formerly 
Lieutenant-Colonel Quartering Comman- 
dant, Edinburgh Area, in Edinburgh, at 
the age of 73. He was consulting archi- 
tect to the Church of Scotland General 
Trustees, a member of the Edinburgh 
Dean of Guild Court, and an ex-president 
of the Edinburgh Architectural] Associa- 
tion. He carried out a great variety of 
ecclesiastical work, including the New 
College Library, Edinburgh. 

St--ley Hodgkin. 

We fegret to record the death of Mr. 
Stanley Hodgkin, senior director of the 
Pulsometer Engineering Co., Ltd., on 
Thursday, June 29, in his 85th year. 
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NEWS ITEMS 


Industrial Research and Des‘n. 

A new industrial research and design 
group has been set up under the title of 
Sir William Crawford and Partners. Ltd. 
Mr. Warnett Kennedy, D.A., A.R.I.A.S., 
A.M.T.P.I., has been appointed Director 
of Research. 


Appointments. 

Mr. C. Farmer, A.M.C.T., F.R.I.C., has 
joined Messrs. Sissons Bros. and Co., 
Ltd., Hull, as chief chemist. Mr. W. 
Geary has been appointed chief research 
ehemist. 

Mr. R. P. Williams, A.M.Inst.B.E., has 
been appointed works manager to Pre- 
cast Utilities (London), Ltd., and has now 
begun his duties with the company. 


Change of Address. 

As from July 1, the offices of the Cast 
Stone and Concrete Federation have been 
at Victory House, Leicester-square, 
London, W.C.2 (telephone Gerrard 5738). 
Mr. A. E. Bond has been appointed secre- 
tary in place of Mr. N. C. Ross, who 
accepted the position as a temporary 
measure at the outbreak of war. 


Electrical Contracting Wages. 

The N.J.C. for the electrical contract- 
ing industry have declared new figures 
for the cost of living (war) addition, 
which began on the first pay-day in July : 
To labour over 21 years of age, 53d. per 
hour; between 18 and 21, 3d. per hour; 
under 18, 1$d. per hour. 


Ladders Wanted. 

(Ladders—25-rung and upwards—are 
urgently required in Southern England. 
The assistance of local authorities, 
builders and others in the rest. of the 
country is invoked. Anyone who can 
help is requested to write at once to the 
Director of Emergency Works, Lambeth 
Bridge House, London, S.E.1, marking 
the envelope ‘‘ Ladders.” 


Incorporated Clerks of Works Associa- 
tion. 

The Incorporated Clerks of Works Asso- 
ciation of Great Britain announce an 
examination for clerks of works in Part I 
(Preliminary) and Part II (Final) to be 
held at the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, 66, Portland-place, London, 
W.1, on September 6, 7 and 9. Candidates 
for Part I must not be less than 23 and 
for Part II not less than 28 years of age. 
Syllabus and entry forms may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Mr. W. J. Gibbins, 
5, Broughton-road, Thornton Heath, 
Surrey. The latest date for receiving 
entry forms is August 1. 


New Uses for Ferro-Concrete. 

The war-time scarcity of steel and 
timber for civil purposes has turned the 
inventive mind to the use of alternative 
materials, and some interesting results 
have been produced. Two such are to be 
credited to Messrs. Haywards, Ltd. The 
first is the ferro-conerete safe, which 
gives security at a reasonable price. The 
body of each safe is of massive, well re- 
inforced concrete. The door is swung 
on a continuous steel hinge, and is fitted 
with handle, mortice lock and two keys. 
There are four sizes, ranging from 12 in. 
by 12in, by 12in. to 2lin. (high) by 
12in, by in.—internal measurements. 
The safe is a good strong job, neat in 
appearance, and meets a definite need. 

he second example (rather more fami- 
liar) is the ferro-concrete post, used to 
support and strengthen existing wood 
fence posts which have either rotted in 
the ground or been damaged in use or 
by enemy action. These posts are of 
specially reinforced concrete, having two 
bolt holes cast in place for 3 in. diameter 
steel bolts. They are made in two 
lengths, 42in. and 48in. overall. Bolts 
and nuts with washers to suit thickness 
of wood posts can be supplied at extra 
cost. Full particulars of these” useful 
products will be supplied by Messrs. 
Haywards, Ltd., Union-street, Borough, 
London, S.E.1, on request. 
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OFFICIAL NOTIFICATIONS 


War-Time Timber Economy No. 5. 

This publication (Stationery Office, 
ls. 3d. net) contains thirteen general 
principles for the economical use of 
timber. A section on wood structural 
design has been included. Eleven plates 
illustrate various forms of construction 
mentioned in the text, including detailed 
drawings of economical designs for con- 
tractors’ huts. The publication includes 
a certain amount of information which 
appeared in Timber Economy Nos. 1 and 
2 (now superseded), and in Building Re- 
search Station War-time Building Bulle- 
tin No. 19. With Timber Economy No. 3 
and Supplement, and Timber Economy 
No. 4, it is complementary to “ The 
Standard of War-Time Building” (‘a 
second edition of which is in course of 
publication), which deals with the per- 
mitted forms of construction for building 
work generally. 


Iron, Steel, and Timber for Canteens. 


Tron, steel and timber required for 
equipment for industrial, staff and office 
canteens, the cost of which is met with- 
out direct or indirect Government assist- 
ance, are now authorised solely by the 
Ministry of Works. The undermentioned 
forms of application to the Ministry of 
Works will be used :— 

Heavy equipment and kitchen machin- 
ery, 0.22 (in duplicate); light equipment 
and cutlery, C.23; timber equipment, 
C.24. Copies of these forms are obtain- 
able from either H.M. Inspectors of Fac- 
tories or from the Ministry of Works’ 
Canteen Section, Abell House, John Islip- 
street, London, S.W.1. Equipment for 
certain services is excluded from this 
procedure, including welfare schemes on 
Government building sites (the M.O.W. 
Central Purchasing Pool). 


B.S.S. for Clinker Aggregate for 
Plain Concrete. 

This specification (B.S.1165) is limited 
to furnace clinker for use as aggregate 
in plain reinforced concrete and con- 
sists of two classes, class A, for use in 
plain concrete for general ‘purposes; 
and class B, for use in plain concrete for 
interior work not exposed to damp con- 
ditions. Copies from the B.S.I., 28, 
Victoria-st., London S8.W.1, price 2s. 
each, post free. 
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THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 
NEW BUILDINGS 


_ BELLSHILL.—Plans prepared for new build. 
ing, for which the architect is J. E. Cassels, 
47, Cadzow-st., Hamilton. 

GLASGOW.—Plans for store buildings pre. 
pared by John Keppie & Henderson, Cariton 
House, Glasgow.—Plans prepared for altera. 
tions and additions for Buchan Miller McAusilin, 
for which the architects are Wylie, Shanks & 
Wylie, 204, West Regent-st., Glasgow. 

NEWARTHELL.—Plans to be prepared for 
20 houses, for which the architect is William 
Watt, Albert-st., Motherwell. 


FUTURE CONSTRUCTION 


The Editor welcomes authentic information for this 

section from architects, surveyors or contractors, 

Items should reach 4, Catherine-street, Aldwych, 
C.2, not later than Tuesday morning. 


For some contracts still open, but not in. 
cluded in this list, see previous issues, Those 
with an asterisk are advertised in this number. 
The dates at the heads of paragraphs are those 
for the submission of tenders; a dagger (t) 
denotes closing date for applications; the name 
and address at the end refer to the person 
from whom particulars may be obtained. 


CONTRACTS OPEN 
BUILDING 


JULY 25, 
Tipton T.C.—Rebuilding 5 parlour-type houses 
at Horseley-rd. B.E. and S. Dep. £1 1s. 


JULY 27. 
tNotts C.C.—Erection of small dining-room at 
Mansfield County Institution. _ County Archi- 


tect, Shire Hall, Nottingham. Dep. £1 1s. 
JULY 31. 
Carlisle T.C.—Repair work at Lochinvar 


House, Corporation-rd. City S. 

Inverness T.C.—Work in various trades for 
erection of five blocks of houses. B.S. Office, 
Town House. 

AUGUST 1. 


“Shropshire £.C.—Provision of canteen 
kitchen at Wem Senior School. County Archi- 
tect, 5, Belmont, Shrewsbury. 


AUGUST 7. 

Burniey T.C.—Demolition and clearance of 
ogee at Hebrew-rd. and Church-st. B.E. 
and §. 
Montgomeryshire E.C.—(a) Erection_of can- 
teen kitchen and dining-room at Newtown 


County School; (b) equipping canteen kitchen 
at Pennant School. T. G. Davies, D. of E,, 
County Ed. Offices, Newtown. Dep.- £2 2s. 


AUGUST 8. 

Sligo.—Erection of garage, showrooms and 
offices, etc., together with incidental develop- 
ment work at Wine-st. J. O’Brien, 48, Grafton- 
st., Dublin. Dep. £5 5s. 

AUGUST 14. 

Luton T.C.—Completion of 22 houses at 
Leagrave. B.E. Dep. £2 2s. 

NO DATE. : 

Kirkmichael.—For brickwork, joiner, slater. 
plumber, plaster, glazier, painter and_ electrical 
works for completion of 6 houses. Stewart & 
Paterson, 110, Blythswood-st., Glasgow, C.2. 
Dep. 10s. 


PAINTING, 
HEATING, 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
ETC. 


JULY 26. : y 
Hemel Hempstead T.C.—Exterior painting at 
schools. B.E. 
ULY 29. 


J . 
Ampthill R.D.C.—Painting of cottages. E. 
and §., 12, Dunstable-st., Ampthill. +c. 
Clayton-le-Moors U.D.C.—External painting 
of 86 houses at Oakenshaw. S., Council Offices. 
JULY 31. 
Mossley T.C.—External painting of 76 houses 
at Hollins estate. H. B. Bell, B.S. 
AUGUST 5. 
Smallburgh_R.D.C.—Painting of houses. A. 
Peploe, C., Council-chbrs., Stalham, Norwich. 


AUGUST 17. 

Southport C.B.—(1) Decorating interior, and 
(2) painting exterior of Cambridge Hall, Lord- 
st. B.E. Dep. £1 1s. 

AUGUST 21. "Ase 

Southport C.B.—Painting and decorating at 
Victoria baths and other premises. B.E. Dep. 

1s. 


ENGINEERING, {RON AND STEEL 


JULY 31. { 
Bradford and Melksham R.D.C.—For laying 
2,920 yds. of 4-in. spun-iron water main and 
installing street fountains, valves, fire hydrants 
and other attendant works. E. and S., Town 
Hall, Melksham. Dep. £2 2s. : ’ 
Kidsgrove U.D.C.—Sinking 15-in. to 12-in. 
borehole, Herbert Lapworth and Partners, 25, 
Victoria-st., London, 8.W.1. Dep. £2 2s. 
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ROAD, SEWERAGE AND 
warn WORKS 


ULY 27, 
Lianfyllin T.C. a e of water supply 


works. . Evans, 38, Victoria-rd., Penarth, 
Glam., Consulting E. Dep. £5 5s. 
JULY 31, 


Pewsey R.D.C.—For provision and laying of 
approx, 850 ft. of 14-in. asbestos water main, 
together with galvanised iron services. L. 
Timothy, Waterworks E. 

South-East Staffs Group.—Construction of 
road, sewer works, etc., for housing sites. 
M. E. Habershon, Superintending © has Kies 
Office, Council House, Walsall, ep 


AUGUST 4 
Bristol and District Group Contract No. 1.— 
Construction of roads es sewers for housing 


sites. City E. Dep. £2 2s 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 
JULY 29, 
London.—Appointment at The Polytechnic, 


Regent-st., W.1. (1) Full-time Senior ‘Lecturer 
and Studio Master in Constructional Subjects; 
(2) Two Full-time Studio Masters and Lecturers 
in Architectural Subjects; (3) Part-time Lec- 
turers (evenings) in Town and Country Planning 
Subjects and Studio Masters in Planning and 
Civic Design. Particulars and form of oe 
tion from -Director of Education, The Poly- 


techniv, 309, Regent-st., W.1. (Stamped ond 
addressed envelope required.) 
JULY 30. 

Coventry T.C.—Temporary Senishend Archi- 

pects. £6 p.w., plus bonus. ' Gibson, 

» fA), City Architest, 1a, Warnick: -TOW. 

JULY 31. 

Liverpool! T.C.—Full-time Teacher of Plumb- 


Forms from D. of E., 


ing and Allied Subjects. ’ 
(Stamped and 


14, Sir Thomas-st., Liverpool, 1. 
addressed envelope.) 

Liverpool E.C.—Full-time Teacher of Building 
Construction, Surveying and — — 
Forms of application from D. of , Sir 
Thomas-6t., Liverpool, 1. (Stained * and 
addressed envelope. 

AUGUST 4. 

*Cumberland C.C.—Temporary Architectural 
Assistant. £325-£12 10s.-£350,- plus _ bonus. 
Forms of application from County Architect, 4, 
Alfred-st. North, Carlisle. 


AUGUST 5. 
*Reading ©.B.—Housing Manager. £450 to 
£550 p.a., plus bonus. Particulars from C. 8. 


Johnson, T.C. 
AUGUST 10. 

Ministry of Town and Country Planning.— 
Temporary Senior Technical Officer at London 
headquarters. Written applications, quoting 
BASSO, to Ministry of Labour and National 
Service, Room ¢ 432, Alexandra House, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2 

AUGUST 11. 
*Croydon C.8.—Lecturer in Building Dept. 


dJ School of Building for Building Sub- 
and Junior Scho g rele +9 


jects, Forms from H. Roberts, Ed. 
Office, Katharine-st., Croydon (stamped and 
addressed foolscap envelope). 
DATE. 
*Building Inspector required by County 


borough in the South. Applications in writing 
to Ministry of Labour and National Service, 
Appointments Office, 3, ee rd., Hove, 
Sussex, quoting ref. No. 


*West Ridin Sb, whaneriey Architectural 
Assistants, d. Officer, County Hall, Wake- 
field. 


GENERAL BUILDING WORK 


Altrincham.—F. M. Heap, Tree Tops, Devis- 
dale-rd., Bowdon, prepared plans for social, 
cultural and health centre at Spring Bank 
House and estate, at. £40,000-£60,000 

Berwick. — Northumberland C.C, 
maternity home. 

Birmingham.—Royal Institution for the Blind, 
Carpenter-rd., propose new school at Lickey 
Grange. 

Bramhall.—_Committee _of Brookdale Social 
Club acquired site at _Bramhall-la, South for 
extensions. 

hester. ee, propose nursery for Lache 
school, at £1,36 

Coventry. ast hrd agreed to consider scheme 
for reinstatement of *roleshill public swimming 
baths.—T.C. propose erection of 50 single storey 
houses for aged persons.—Canley .Estate Resi- 
dents’ Association propose erection of licensed 
social club at Charter housing estate. 

Crook and. Willington.—Miner trainees hostel 
to be erected. 

Denstone.—Board of Sorenes of school pro- 
pose extensions to school buildings. 

Droitwich. —R.D.C. approved structural altera. 
tions at “ Square and Compass ”’ p.-h., Hanbury, 
for Flower & Sons, Ltd., The rewery, Strat- 
ford-on-Avon.—Home Office. propose approved 
school at Waresley House, Hartlebury. 


propose 


THE BUILDER 


Durham.—County T.C. proposes adapting 
premises at Bishop Auckland, at £3,420, and at 
Stockton at £4,950 as training centres for 
building industry. Schemes are being sub- 
mitted to B. of E. for approval. Plans by 
Cy Architect, 34, Old Elvet, Durham. 

Hednesford.—Trustees of St.’ John’s Church 
Youth Club propose prefabricated building for 
extensions. 

Kidderminster.—_Committee of Service of 
Youth propose youth centre at Foley Park. 

Lanoashire.—E.C. propose primary school at 
Brookhouse estate, Huyton-with-Roby, also 
Modern school.—Site acquired at Edge House 
am, Stretford, for Stretford High School for 

irls. 

Liverpool.—Housing Committee propose: De- 
velopment of Brookhouse estate, Huyton-with- 
Roby, for housing estate; day nursery at Chat- 
ham-pl.; reinstatement of St. George’s Hall, 
Lime-st., at £20,000 

London (M.W.B.).—The Board is to erect a 
building to have chlorination plant in the 
Thames Valley, at £12,208, plus £2,280 for the 
plant. Seven pumping stations to be painted, 
at £1,300. 

Manchester.—T.C. approved: Alterations and 
additions at ‘“ Birch Arms” hotel, Gorton-la., 
West Gorton, for Openshaw Brewery Co., Ltd., 
Ernest Ogden & Partner, architects, 1, Ridge- 
field, Deansgate; conversion of six houses into 
factory and offices, A. M. Isaacs, architect, 136, 
Middleton-rd., Crumpsall ; additions to factory, 
S. Birkett, architect, 103, Portland-st.; works 
extensions, G. G. Baines (F.), architect, 12-24, 
Guildhall-st., Preston. 

Neweastle.—Cackett, Burns Dick & McKellar, 
Ellison-pl., Newcastle-on-Tyne, are architects for 
extensions to restaurant for Binns, Ltd. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Plans been prepared by 
W. E. Fenwicke, 69, Holly-av., Jesmond, New- 
castle, for additions at Convent of St. Marie 
Reparatrice, Osborne-rd., for Mother Superior. 
gs or Burns Dick & McKellar, 21, Ellison- 

Newcastle, are architects for alterations at 
Plgming Memorial Hospital, Burdon-ter. | 

Salford i a prefabricated building 
for ee ot at Stowell Memorial schools, 
at £1,700. 

Salford.—Catholic Authorities propose erection 
of a school at junction of Cromwell-rd. and 
Gerald-rd., Pendleton; E.C. propose extension 
of London-st. school for Senior school; applica- 
tion being made to M.H. for permission to pro- 
ceed with 208 7, at Ordsall-la. 

Stockport.—T.C. to prepare plans and speci- 
fications ‘a ® ape and repairs at St. 
Petersgate baths.—E.C. propose adaptation of 
Pendlebury Hall and erect prefabricated build- 
ing for Junior Technical school. 

Stockton-on-Tees.—C.W.S. propose acquiring 
site at Newham Grange for erection of jam 
factory. Plans by the C.W.S. Architects’ Dept., 
a Bab tering yt rd., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

‘etford. Cc. propose extension at Long- 
a. y depot for C.D. Committee. 

Sunderland.—Sunderland Co-op. Society pro- 
pees, branch premises at Sea-rd.—Matkin & 

wkins, Barclay’s Bank-chbrs., Fawcett-st., 
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Sunderland, are architects for alterations for W. 
Robson, Ltd.—J. Potts & Son, John-st., Sun- 
deriand, prepared plans for garage for H. 
Marsh & Son. 

Washington.—U.D.C. to complete 10 houses. 
Plans by 8 


BRITISH RESTAURANTS AND 
CANTEENS 


Bury.—B.E. approved prefabricated building 
for school dining-rooms at Bury High school, 
Parliament-st. 

Church Stretton.—E.C. propose: 
and canteen for C. of E. school. 


Dining-room 


Gateshead.—Canteen to be built at North 
Eastern Trading Estate, Gateshead, for J. 
Barron & Sons, Ltd 

Lancashire. — E.C. propose: School can- 
teen kitchens at Tottington, nr. Bury and at 
Dalton-in-Furness; additional school dining 


centres at approved schools, at £3.100 

Manchester.—T.C. oh veg adaptation of pre- 
mises for B.R. at Chorlton-st., City. 

Mansfield.—E.C. propose adaptation of cloak- 
room for scullery, at King Edward Junior 
school, also provision of canteen kitchen at 
Newgate school, 

Morley.—E.C. propose school dining centre at 
Peel-st. school. 


Northamptonshire.—C.C. ropose school can- 
teen kitchen at Bozeat. lans by J. Perkins 
(L.), County Architect, County Hall, 
Northampton. 


Salford.—E.C. propose adaptation of premises 
at New Chapel-st., Pendleton, for school can- 
teen.—T.C. approved canteen and stores for J. 


Mandleber; i} + . Ltd. 

Wigan.— ropose dining centres at St. 
Andrews, atrick’s, St. Culthbert’s, St. 
Mark’s and at Joseph’s schools. 

TENDERS 


* Denotes accepted. 
t+ Denotes provisionally vay 


~ Denotes recommended are... 
H rr pcogn a sub, et to modi, 
otes accepted by H.M. Garmniiee 
departments. 


Belper.—Erection of two pairs of nanan at 
Park Nook, nr. Quarndon, for R,D.C. Neville 
B. Wood (L. ), Architect, 34, Irongate, Derby: 
*Broderick Bros., Duffield, nr. Derby, £3,189. 

Bolton.—Alterations to work: *O. R. Watson 
& Con., Ltd., High-st., Bolton. 

Durham. —Painting *(a) Durham Jahnston 
Secondary school; and (b) Stockton Secondary 
school, for County E.C.: *(a) D. McPhee, 
Durham, £780; *(b) F. Croft, Stockton, £885. 

Gateshead.—Erection of canteen sculleries at 
Brighton-av. Junior and Infants’ schools, for 
E.C.: *J. Sutton & Sons, Gateshead, £496 
(second lowest tender). ‘ 
_Lancashire.—Works in connection with pro 
vision of school meals, for E.C. A. T. Nichol- 
son (F.), County chitect, County-bid; a 
Fishergate- -hill, Preston: —Withnell St. Joseph’ 
R.C. school: *D. Hall, Blackbyrn; Reghtsn 
C. of E. school: *L, K. Lord, Hoghton, nr. 
Preston; Brindle Parochial school: *A. H. 
Bennett, 19, School-la., Leyland, nr. 
Brindle Gregson- la. school: *f. Mather, 7. 
Church-st., Higher Walton, Bamber Bridge, 
Preston ; Maghull central kitchen: *W. A. 
Howe, 6, Church-st., Ormskirk, nr. Liverpool ; 
Kearsley, Fin ley G. of E. school: *F. Holds- 
worth 6, H Btile- st., Kearsley, Farnworth, 
nr. Bolton; Tawten central kitchen: *Marsh & 
Co., 3, St. Hel ens-rd., Prescot, nr. Liverpod + 
Atherton St. George’s ©. of E. school: *8. 
Bullough, Smith-st., Atherton, nr. Manchestir ; 
Audenshaw Methodist Church school: *H, Pike, 
37, Nelson-st., Audenshaw, Manchester. 


qLondon (Air Ministry).—List of new con- 
jor to value of £500 or over for week ended 
uly 15, 

Surface dressing ‘s+ Bristowes Tarvia, 
Ltd., London, §.W.7; En Tout Cas Co., Ltd.. 
Syston, ur. Leicester : A. Roberts & or Ltd., 
London, W.8; Bituminous Surfacing, Ltd., 
a = ah 12; W. and J. Glossop, Ltd., 
Exeter. 


General Lapeer work: J. L. Rawsthorne 
& Co., Speke, Liver ; E. Clarke & Sons, Ltd., 
Melton teeg oh souarth & Co. (Ctts.), Ltd., 
Nottingham; D. Nairn & Son, Ladybank, Fife; 
Sherfield Bros., Farnham, Surrey. 

Agricultural *work: A. thy ag Newport, 
Lincoln; Moore & Co., Marks Tey, Essex. 

Installation work: Rigg & Remington, Ltd., 
Lees, W.7; Simmons & Hawker, London, 

Erection of structural steelwork : S. Bell- 
man & Co., Ltd., London, E.C.2; pot M. 
Sree (Erectors), Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne, 2; 

Chuter, Ltd., Rich mond, Surrey. 

Pyrainnge work: E. Doe & Sons, Malden, 
Essex. 

Aerodrome surface work: Tilbury Construc- 
tion Co., Ltd., London, 8.W.1. 

Building work: W. Foster & Sons, Grantham, 
incs 

Civil engineering ‘work: Ed. Harris & Son, 
Clyst Hydon, Devon; A. Waddington & Son, 
Ltd., London, N.W.10. ' 
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{London (Ministry of Works).—Contracts 
placed by M.O.W, during week ending July 15. 

Glos: Building work, W. J. Fisher & Sons 
(Bristol), Ltd., Park-pl., Bristol, 8. 











UNITE FOR STRENGTH | 











FEDERATION 
‘OF MASTER 
BUILDERS 






Temporary address: 
c/o 
DOVE BROS. LTD. 


CLOUDESLEY PLACE, 
LONDON, N.1 


Telephone: TERMINUS 6076 














THE BUILDER 


Hampshire: Building work, Snelling & Ray- 
ment, 282, Mitcham-la., S.W.16; Holst & Co., 
Ltd., Netherfield, Berkhamsted, Herts. 

Lanes: Building work, Ashton Smethurst 
(Builders), Ltd., Suffield-st., Middleton, Man- 
chester. 

Renfrewshire: Civil engineering, Crowley 
Rare & Co., Ltd., Blythswood-sq., Glasgow, 


“Theenie (War = Dept.).—Works contracts 
placed by War Dept. for week ended July 8:— 

Westmorland: Hutting (erection), Nicholson 
& Wright, Ltd., Lancaster. 


Yorks: Miscellaneous work, W. Thompson, 
Northallerton, Yorks. 
Ches: Miscellaneous work, Wm. Vernon & 


Son, Ltd., Chester. 

Oxfordshire: Site clearance, British Runways, 
Ltd., Syston, Leicester. 

Wilts: Miscellaneous work, Mears Bros., Ltd. 
(Contractors), London, E.26. 

Hampshire: Well boring, Geo. Stow & Co. 


Ltd., Slough, Bucks; roadwork, F. Bracey 
(Roads), Ltd., Watford, Herts. . 
Devon: Roadwork, etc., J. Dennis & Son, 


Braunton, N. Devon. 

Manchester.—Alterations for juvenile court 
and probation officer’s rooms at Minshull-st., 
for T.C. G. Noel Hill (F.), City Architect: 
*Alfred Hodkinson, Ltd., 62, Greenhill-st., 
Hulme, Manchester 15. 

Montgomeryshire.—Construction of canteen 
kitchen, constructing collecting vonne and lay- 
ing of asbestos pipeline, for E.C. Carr (F.), 
County aaomgrcet’ *C. G. Parry, Ghosh Bank, 
Welshpool, 

A a —Works, for T.C.: aI 
of further school sculleries, for E.C.: *J. 
Main, 298, Elswick-rd., Newcastle ; and *G. 
Bainbridge, 358, West- rd., Newcastle ; supply of 
steelwork for strengthening of shelters : *Red- 
path, Brown & Co., Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
£3,100 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Painting works, for City 
Council: City Mental Hospital: *A. Robertson 
& Son, 36, Leazes Park-rd., Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
£1,101 (revised tender); City Hospital for In- 
fectious Diseases: *M, Alexander & Son, Hay- 
market-la., Newcastle, £1,212. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. —Painting of schools, for 
E.C.: *J. Burdon & Co., Gateshead (five), 
£1,044; *E. Thompson, Grey-st., Newcastle 
(three), £477. 











July 21 i944 


Rugby.—Painting 130 houses, 
tate, for T.C. W. H. 


Spicer, BS. : 
Fenn, Ltd., £1,000. 


Salford.—Painting works at various schools, 
for E.C. W. Albert Walker, City E.: *William 
Walton, Ltd., 14, Frederick- rd. ‘Pendleton, Sal- 


ford, £3, 494 ; *Plevin & Sons, 
Salford 5, £1,630 
Stockport.—Works for T.C.: Taking u 
rails and relaying in 3-in. 
Wellington-rd. north, from Belmont Bridge, 
Heaton Norris to Manchester- rd., and Crossley- 
rd., Heaton Chapel :— *George Wimpey & Co.., 


Southport- -St., 


Ltd., Denham, Middlesex, £13,611; decoration of 
Stockport-rd. and Adswood 
Stockport, 


houses 7 School. st., 
Hall: 


,, Wrigley, 12, Priest-st., 
£2,263, 51,28 


cetpiestnnats!-doiibiaiihe at Hanley Town 
*Naylor & 
Stoke-on-Trent, 


Hall, for T.C. A. Burton, City E.: 
Nutt, Coronation-st., Tunstall; 
£309. 


Addison-rd. es- 
*Clarke & 


tram 
concrete d at 











‘BUCHANAN & CURWEN “™. 
ELECTRICAL 
WORK 


Schemes prepared for 


ARCHITECTS 


engaged on Post-War Planning 


ADDRESS: 
66, VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1 
Tel.: ViCtorla 6550 
Also at BRISTOL & LEATHERHEAD 
EST. 1895 














Boyle’s --ai-pump~ Ventilator 


OVER TWO MILLION IN USE 
ROBERT BOYLE & SON, 
Ventilating Engineers, Emergency Address: 34 MORLAND 
A¥., E. CROYDON, SURREY. Tel.: Addiscombe 1133 








STEVENS & ADAMS LTD. 
Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, $.W.18 
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HOSPITAL & SCHOOL STOVES 


SOLE MAKERS OF 
WRIGHTS. IMPROVED ANDALSO 
SHORLAND'S PATENT WARM AIR 
VENTILATING PATTERNS. 


GEO. WRIGHT (LONDON) LT® 
19 MEWMAN SY. GXFORDST. LONDON W.!. 








BROTHERS 


BUILDERS 


CONTRACTORS 
& ENGINEERS 
of 


Temporary Offices: 





GALBRAITH 


LIMITED 


CAMBERWELL 


Telephone: SYD. 6235/6 
15-16, TORRINGTON COURT, WESTWOOD HILL, S.E.26 
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